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when the heats of early summer were 
raging ; the latter died among the snows 
of winter. They both represented the two 
leading colonies in the work of revolution, 

On the 8th of April, 1777, the Conti- 
nental Congress voted: ‘‘ That a monu- 
ment be erected to the memory of General 
Warren, in the town of Boston, with the 
following inscription : 


In honor of 
JOSEPH WARREN, 

Major-general of Massachusetts Bay : 
He devoted his Life to the Liberties 

Of his Country ; 
And, in bravely defending them, fell 

An Early Victim 

In the Battle of Bunker’s Hill, 
June 17, 1775. 

The Congress of the United States, 
As an Acknowledgment of his services 
And Distinguished Merit, 

Have Erected this Monument 
To his Memory. 

The Congress, at the same time, resolved : 
‘That a monument be erected to the 
memory of General Mercer, in Fredericks- 
burgh, in the state of Virginia, with the 
following inscription : 

Sacred to the Memory of 
HUGH MERCER, 
Brigadier-general in the Army of 
The United States ; 

He died on the 12th of January, 1777, of 
the Wounds he received on the 3d of 
the same month, near Prince- 
town, in New Jersey, Bravely 
defending the Liberties 
of America. 

The Congress of the United States, 

In testimony of his Virtues, and their 
Gratitude, 

Have caused this Monument to be Erected.”’ 


At the same time the Congress resolved : 
‘* That the eldest Son of General Warren, 
and the youngest Son of General Mercer, 
be Educated, from this time, at the Ex- 
pense of the United States.’’ 

Like many other monuments voted by 
Congress, these were never erected to the 
memory of the dead. But the country 
was faithful to its promises to the living. 
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The son of General Mercer, who bore his 
honored father’s name, was educated at 
the expense of the Government. He was 
about eight months old when the resolu- 
tion of Congress was adopted. At a 
suitable age he became a student in William 
and Mary College, at Williamsburgh, in 
Virginia. At that time, the College was 
under the control of the eminent Bishop 
Madison. 

This child of the nation was born in 
Fredericksburg, and there he spent his 
whole life, excepting the time when he 
was in college. His mother was Isabella 
Gordon, of a good Virginia family, who 
survived her husband about ten years, im- 
pressing her excellence of mind and 
character upon that of her little son. She 
had another son, who died in 1817, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Anna Gordon Patton, who 
died in 1832. ° 

Whilst he was a student in college, 
young. Mercer became acquainted with 
Miss Louisa Griffin, daughter of Judge 
Cyrus Griffin, who, at one time, was Presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress ; and 
after his graduation, they were married. 
Her mother was Lady Christina Stuart, a 
lineal descendant of Mary Queen of Scots. 
General Mercer, before he emigrated to 
America from Scotland in 1747, was an 
assistant surgeon in the army of Charles 
Stuart, the Young Pretender, and served 
as such in the battle at Culloden. 

Mr. Mercer was Colonel of the militia 
of his native county (Spottsylvania) for a 
long series of years ; and for about twenty 
years, he was an active magistrate in 
Fredericksburg. He represented his dis- 
trict in the Virginia legislature five con- 
secutive years, when, preferring the enjoy- 
ments of domestic and private life, he re- 
tired from the public arena. At the age 
of about thirty years, he was chosen Presi- 
dent of the Branch Bank of Virginia, at 
Fredericksburg, which position he held 
until his death, a period of about forty- 
seven years. 

Colonel Mercer died at Fredericksburg 
in December, 1853. He had through life 
enjoyed good health. His personal ap- 
pearance, when the writer visited him at 












‘‘’The Sentry Box’’—his estate near 
Fredericksburg—and received from him 
the daguerreotype from which the portrait 
at the head of this paper was copied, was very 
dignified and venerable, commanding and 
prepossessing. His manners were extreme- 
ly courtly, kind and affable, and gave one 
a vivid impression of the better sort of 
Virginia gentleman of the final decade of 
the last century. He had three sons and 
two daughters. The eldest son, Hugh N. 
Mercer, was graduated at the West Point 
Military Academy in 1828, entered the 
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army, served on the staff of General Win- 
field Scott, for a while, and resigned in 
1835. His second son was a surgeon in 
the United States Navy for a number of 
years, when he resigned; and his third 
son was at one time connected with the 
Treasury Department at Washington. His 
eldest daughter became the wife of Dr. 
Robert Walker, a wealthy planter near 
Williamsburgh, and the other daughter be- 
came the wife of Rev. John Leyburn, 
D. D., of Philadelphia. 





Unper the above title, the Press, of 
Philadelphia, published the following valu- 
able communication of literary history, 
from Mr. JoHn Jay Smiru, of German- 
town, Pa. : 

Germantown, Oct. 29, 1873. 
To the Editor of The Press: 

That was a witty, if not over-sensible 
Frenchman, who, on being twitted on 
having no library, replied: *‘Oh! when 
I want books I always make them myself !’’ 
Not so James B. Longacre, a most respect- 
able gentleman of Philadelphia, and long 
the die engraver of the Mint, when, in 
company with James Herring of New 
York, he hit upon the idea of the very 
valuable ‘‘ National Portrait Gallery of 
Distinguished Americans,’’ published in 
four large octavo volumes, from 1834 to 
1839. He enlisted the best talent of the 
country to write the lives, while he super- 
intended the engraving, which he caused 
to be executed in a high style of art. For- 
tunate is the individual or the library that 
possesses a copy! ‘The Frenchman’s col- 
lection, however large, could not have 
equalled this rare gift to our country. It 
was long a literary secret, well kept, who 
wrote these remarkable pages. I am only 
now able to designate the authors. Some 
of them were autobiographies, as unques- 
tionably appears from the following letter 
from Mr. Longacre’s talented daughter, 
Mrs. John F. Keen, who has kindly com- 


‘*A LITERARY SECRET.” 





municated the facts. This literary infor- 
mation should be preserved in every copy 
of the work: 

Philadelphia, October 26, 1873. 
Mr. John Jay Smith : 

Dear Sir: The above is a correct list 
of the authors of the biography written 
for the National Portrait Gallery, as copied 
from the one made by my father for him- 
self in his own handwriting. I have de- 
layed sending it to you until this time, 
that I might ascertain, if possible, the 
meaning of the ‘*A’’ after some of the 
memoirs. A week or two since I met the 
only persons who, as I thought, would 
have any information on the subject. They 
could not speak with certainty, but sup- 
posed they had strong presumptive evi- 
dence for thinking those thus marked were 
written by the individuals themselves, so 
that they were really autobiographical 
sketches. I wish to thank you very heartily 
for the suggestion which led to inquiries 
of so much interest and gratification to 
myself. Very respectfully yours, 

Mrs. JouNn F, KEEN. 
LIST OF PORTRAITS CONTAINED IN THE 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY OF DIS-. 
TINGUISHED AMERICANS. 
Portraits, Vol.1. Author of Biography. 
George Washington, J. Herring 
Martha Washington, G. W. P. Custis 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, J. Herring 
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Nathaniel Greene, J. Herring 
Anthony Wayne, J. Herring 
William Moultrie, J. Herring 


Israel Putnam, James Thacher 
Timothy Pickering, Rev. C. W. Upham 
Isaac Shelby, Charles G. Todd 
Aaron Ogden, Autobiography 

adapted by J. Herring 


John Marshall, Hon. Joseph Story 


Edward Shippen, Hon. Joseph 

Hopkinson 
Jonathan Williams, Samuel Rush 
Daniel D. Tompkins, W. P. Crosby 


Henry Clay, J. Herring 
Andrew Jackson, Rev. John Hall 
Daniel Webster, Prof. Ticknor, 

of Howard 
William Wirt, P. Cruse 
Lewis Cass, A. 
Thomas > S. L. Knapp 
Joel R. Poinsett, Robert Walsh 
Josiah S. Johnson, 


Edward Livingston, H. D. Gilpin 
Louis McLane, A. 
William White, D. D., Rev. Dr. 
Schroeder 

Timothy Dwight, D. D., W. P. Crosby 
Joel Barlow, W. P. Crosby 
John Trumbull, J. Herring 
Gilbert Stuart, W. Dunlap 
Sam’l L.Mitchell, M. D., J.W. Francis, 
M. D. 


Washington Irving, Professor Kenwick, 
of Columbia College 

Catharine M. Sedgwick, A. 
J. Fennimore Cooper, Jas. E. Dekay, 
M. D. 


Portraits, Vol. 2. Author of Biography 
Benjamin Franklin, John Jay Smith 
Thomas Jefferson, H. D. Gilpin 
John Hancock, B. B, Thatcher 


John Jay, J. Herring 
Patrick Henry, T. A. Budd 
Joseph Warren, J. Herring 
Henry Knox, B. B. Thatcher 


Benjamin Lincoln, B. B. Thatcher 
David Wooster, T. Pitkin 
Philip Schuyler, Chancellor Kent 
Alexander Hamilton, Chancellor Kent 


John E. Howard, B. Howard 
Otho H. Williams, Gen. Samuel Smith 
John Brooks, Edward Everett 


H. D. Gilpin. 
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Francis Barber, Maj., Elizabethtown, N.J. 
John Barry, T. A. Budd 
Daniel Boone, Dr. Caruthers, of Va. 
David Rittenhouse, John Jay Smith 
David Humphreys, Baldwin, of 
New Haven, Conn. 
Edward Preble, B. B, Thatcher 
Oliver H. Perry, S. L. Knapp 
Jacob Brown, J. A. Dix 


De Witt Clinton, Dr. S. R. Beck 
James A. Bayard, R. H. Bayard 
John C. Calhoun, F. Markoe 
Robert Y. Hayne, H. L. Pinckney and 

C, Raquet 
William Gaston, Jo. Seawell Jones 
Levi Woodbury, R. Ela 
Marcia Van Ness, C. Middleton 


Noah Webster, Professor Goodrich 
Caspar Wistar, W. E. Horner, M. D. 
David Hosack, J. Herring 
James Kent, W. S. Johnson 
Charles Ewing, Hon. S. L. Southard 
George Wolf, Hon. Ellis Lewis 


Portraits, Vol. 3. Author of Biography 


James Madison, C. J. Ingersoll 


Mrs. D. P. Madison, Mrs. S. H. Smith 
James Monroe, S. L. 
John Dickinson, T. A. Budd 
Francis Hopkinson, Joseph Hopkinson 


Elias Boudinot, 
Benjamin Rush, M. D. 


Dr. B. McCready 
Samuel Rush 


David Ramsay, M.D., Hon. Robt. 
Y. Hayne 

Arthur St. Clair, E. D. Ingraham 
Lachlan McIntosh, T. Spalding, 
of Sapelo Island 

Daniel Morgan, Major Neville 
Francis Marion, J. Herring 
Andrew Pickens, Hon. F. W. Pickens 
Henry Lea, Dr. McCready 
William A. Washington, John Jay Smith 
Morgan Lewis, J. Herring 
Benjamin Tallmadge, J. Herring 
James Jackson, Col. Joseph Jackson 
William R. Davie, A. H. Davie 
John Paul Jones, Th. McK. Pettit 
Richard Dale, Th. McK. Pettit 
William Bainbridge, J. Herring 
Stephen Decatur, J. Herring 


Fisher Ames, Dr. McCready 
Rufus King, J. Herring 

















Stephen Van Rensselaer, N. B. Blunt 
William Pinckney, J. H. Lanman 
Lindley Murray, John Griscom 


Charles Brockden Brown, W. Dunlap 


Robert Fulton, N. B. Blunt 
Joseph Story, Prof. Greenleaf, 
Cambridge 


Wm. Henry Harrison, Morgan Neville, 
of Cincinnati 
H. D. Gilpin 

Autobiography 

adapted by J. H. 

Virgil Maxcey 


Martin Van Buren, 
Mahlon-Dickerson, 


Felix Grundy, 


Portraits, Vol. 4. Authors of Biography 
John Adams, John Quincy Adams 


Abigail Adams, John Quincy Adams 
Samuel Adams, J. Herring 
Jonathan Trumbull, J. Herring 
John Rutledge, Dr. Ramsay 
Henry Laurens, J. Herring 


Thomas Sumter, Dr. McCready 
Richard Montgomery, John Jay Smith 


Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Col. 
James Lynah 

Thomas Pinckney, J. Herring 
Oliver Ellsworth, Mrs. L, H. Sigourney 
Thomas Mifflin, T. A. Budd 
Thomas McKean, T. A. Budd 
Robert Morris, J. Herring 
jos. Habersham, Richard W. 
Habersham 

Mordecai Gist, Dr. J. P. Cockey 
George Rogers Clark, J. Herring 


Simon Kenton, John Jay Smith 
Joshua Barney, E. D. Ingraham 
Luther Martin, J. H. Lanman 
Samuel Chase, C. F. Mayer 
Abraham Baldwin, Joel Barlow and 

Hon. H. Baldwin 
Robert R. Livingston, Dr. J. W. Francis 


John Quincy Adams, Rev. C.W. Upham 


Louisa Catharine Adams, A. 
William H. Crawford, Dudley 
Hugh Lawson White, J. Herring 
John Randolph, E. D. Ingraham 
Wm. C. C. Claiborne, W.C.C. 

Claiborne 


John McLean 
Edward Everett, Rev. C. W. Upham 
‘Thomas Say, Dr. B. M. Coates 
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Nathaniel Bowditch, 


LL. D., F. R. S., J. Herring 
Philip S. Physic, M. D., W. E. Horner, 
M. D. 

John W. Francis, M. D. A 


Lydia H. Sigourney, Mrs. S. J. Hale 
Winfield Scott, Dr. McCready 
Edmund P. Gaines, Col. Watmough 
Nicholas Biddle, Hon. R. T. Conrad 


Few books issued from the American 
press have equal value ; the portraits, which 
it would be now impossible to get together, 
are all authentic, and they will yet assist 
to form national galleries in many states 
of the Union. Book collectors should not 
permit a single copy to escape them, 

I cannot close this commuication to an 
editor who is doing much to perpetuate the 
characters of the great men who succeeded 
these of Mr. Longacre’s gallery, without 
relating one or two anecdotes which per- 
tain, to my own knowledge, to this publi- 
cation, and were familiar to me at the 
time. The labor of procuring the portraits 


‘was very great, and as each had to be 


brought to the burin of the engraver, some 
idea of the time, trouble and expense in- 
volved may be conceived. 

Then came the correspondence to find 
the proper person to write the biographies, 
the refusals, the waiting for copy, the cor- 
rection of the proofs sent long distances 
and often delayed! Who would now en- 
counter labor such as this? John Dickin- 
son’s life proved for a long time a difficult 
one to procure. He had been a most use- 
ful man in setting the ball of the Revolu- 
tion in motion by his speeches and his 
writings. The ‘‘ Farmers’ Letters’’ will 
live as long as those days in which they 
were written are commemorated; but 
Governor Dickinson thought the Declara- 
tion rather premature and never signed the 
document. His eldest daughter, Sally 
Norris Dickinson, had a morbid feeling 
that his character might be misunderstood, 
and thus instead of giving up his papers to 
prove his patriotism she jealously kept 
them stored away. A connection and in- 
timate friend of my own saw strategy was 
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needed to unearth these treasures. A 
lawyer of eminence and great ability, the 
late Thomas A. Budd, Esq., of the Phila- 
delphia bar, was selected to write the life 
of John Dickinson, but how to get the 
documents was a question not easy to solve’ 
We took a deputation of rather venerable 
and respectable aspect, by appointment, to 
solicit the great favor. Nervous trepida- 
tion reigned in the large Quaker parlor for 
along time. The lady yielded, however, 
at last, on condition that the proofs should 
be sent to her. A furniture car next day 
bore away some five or six barrels and a 
few boxes of precious paper. The work 
was done, and well done, by Mr. Budd. 
Probably none of the pages are more in- 
teresting or valuable in an historical light. 

Sometimes an engraving was ready long 
before any preparation was made for the 
biography, and more than once before any 
materials could be found. Such was the 
case with Simon Kenton, a sharer of Daniel 
Boone’s early Western adventures ; there 
was the portrait obtained at considerable 
cost far off in the West, but there was no 
text and little prospect of any, except a 


vague page in most deplorable caligraphy 
and worse English. Mr. Longacre was in 
despair at the thought of losing the en- 
graving, when he applied to me to solve 
the problem. Some correspondence fur- 
nished a little more information, but the 
whole Revolutionary story told by many 
books and letters, and fugitive writings, 
had to be searched before old Simon’s his- 
tory assumed any shape. Looking over it 
while I write I am surprised, after so long 
an interval, to find how well Kenton’s 
story comes out. 

It was no small effort for Messrs. Long- 
acre & Herring to induce such men as 
Adams, Custis, Dr. Ramsay, Upham, 
Judge Story, Everett, and Chancellor Kent 
to write their histories ; and when we in- 
clude Walsh, Gilpin, Dr. Francis, Dunlap, 
Mrs. Sigourney, Joel Barlow, John A. Dix, 


_and many others of great eminence, we 


must give credit to the indefatigable pub- 
lishers for good taste and great industry. 
The’ above list will tell many a reader 
where to look for valuable information re- 
specting great names. 

Very truly, JouN Jay SmITH. 





BRADDOCER’S ROUTE AND GENERAL FORBES. 


THE points at issue between Mr. Smucker 
and myself are, as he says, plain. I will 
notice them in their order. 

I. Mr. Smucker asserts that Braddock’s 
army ‘‘arrived at the junction of the 
Youghiogheny and Monongahela rivers, 
July 8th.’’ In the June number of the 
Recorp, page 276, I stated that Brad- 
dock’s army ‘‘ never saw the junction of 
those rivers,’’ * * * and that he ‘ arrived 
at the Monongahela river at the mouth of 
Crooked Run, on the morning of the gth, 
not the 8th, as stated.’’ 

In the ‘* Olden Time,’’ Vol. II., page 
529, your readers will find a map of Brad- 
dock’s route, furnished by Thomas C, At- 

!kinson, Esq., of Cumberland, Maryland, 
an historical student of no mean acquire- 
ments, who, while acting as. chief engineer 
in locating the Pittsburgh and Connells- 


ville Railroad, availed himself of the op- 
portunity to make an accurate survey of 
Braddock’s road. This map, with some 
interesting notes by Mr. Atkinson and 
Jared Sparks, have, in the language of the 
Editor of the ‘‘ Olden Time,’’ ‘‘ cast more 
light upon the movements and difficulties 
of the unfortunate army, than all the pub- 
lications that have ever appeared.’’ Mr. 
Sargent, in his history of Braddock’s Ex- 
pedition, has largely availed himself of the 
light here referred to, and at page 198 of 
his history, Atkinson’s map is to be found. 
Your readers will require only a momentary 
glance at this map to perceive that Brad- 
dock’s army did not arrive at the junction 
of the Youghiogheny and Monongahela 
rivers on the 8th of July, or at any other 
time. As these authorities are not accessi- 
ble to the general reader, I will make some 


















quotations. Inthe ‘‘ Olden Time,’’ Vol. 
II., page 544, Atkinson says: ‘* Availing 
‘himself of the valley of Long Run, which 
he turned into, as is supposed, at Stewarts- 
ville, passing by the place now known as 
Samson’s Mill, the army made one of the 
best marches of the campaign, and halted 
for the night at a favorable depression be- 
tween that stream and Crooked Run, and 
about two miles from the Monongahela. 
At this spot, about four miles from the bat- 
tle-ground, which is still known as Brad- 
dock’s Spring, he was rejoined by Wash- 
ington on the morning of the gth of July. 
The approach to the river was now down 
the valley of Crooked Run to its mouth, 
where the point of fording is still manifest 
from a deep notch in the west bank.’’ In 
the same volume, pages 466-7, Sparks 
says: ‘‘ This route was finally abandoned, 
and on the 8th the army marched eight 
miles, and encamped not far from the Mo- 
nongahela, west [north] of the Youghio- 
gheny, and near what is called on an old 
map ‘ Sugar Run.’ * * * The encampment 
was probably two or three miles from the 
bank of the river, for Col. Gage marched 
at break of day,’ and did not cross the 
ford till eight o’clock.’’ The following is 
a note to Capt. Orme’s Journal in Sargent’s 
History of Braddock’s Expedition, page 
352: ‘‘ Abandoning thus the passage of 
the Brush Fork of Turtle Creek, Braddock 
here turned into the valiey of Long Run, 
near where now stands Stewartsville, and 
encamped on the 8th July at two miles 
distance from the Monongahela. On the 
gth, he followed the valley of Crooked 
Run to the river.” These extracts show 
conclusively that Braddock’s army arrived 
at and forded the Monongahela for the 
first time at the mouth of Crooked Run, 
on the gth of July, and as the mouth of 
Crooked Run is nearly four miles below 
the mouth of the Youghiogheny, it is clear 
the high intervening hills and forests would 
prevent them from seeing the junction of 
that stream with the Monongahela. 


1“ Before three o’clock on the morning of the 
gth, Gage was sent forth with a chosen band to se- 
cure hoth crossings of the river :” Sargent’s Brad. 
Exp., page 217.—[I. C.] 
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I confess I am unable to understand the 
drift of the second paragraph of Mr. 
Smucker’s article, page 412 of Recor, 
unless he wrote under the impression that 
where Bancroft says, ‘‘a little de/ow the’ 
Youghiogheny they forded the Monongahe- © 
la,’’ he means below on the map, whereas 
he means down the stream, the Mononga- 
hela flowing from south to north. This 
surmise, if correct, explains Mr. Smucker’s 
erroneous assertion that ‘‘ Mr. Craig does 
not know that Braddock’s army were ever 
on the south side of the Monongahela.’’ 

II. Mr. Smucker says: ‘‘ When Forbes 
gave a controlling authority, temporarily, 
to Col. Washington, the difference between 
a superannuated, sickly, crippled, wornout, 
dying old man, and an energetic, ambitious, 
hopeful young leader, soon became appa- 
rent. It was manifestly the difference be- 
tween a galvanized corpse and a living 
hero—between a manikin and a flesh-and- 
blood man, vitalized:by youth and ener- 
gized by the strength of a well developed 
manhood.”" 

I will here remark that Gen. Forbes was 
born in 1710,” and consequently, in 1758 
this ‘‘ superannuated old man ”’ was about 
48 years of age ! 

That he was laboring under a most pain- 
ful disease, which rendered him incapable 
of mounting his horse, and made it neces- 
sary to transport him from Raystown to 
Fort Du Quesne and back to Philadelphia 
on a litter, I admit ; but I submit that this 
is the most incontrovertible evidence of his 
zeal, ardor, and indomitable will, that tri- 
umphed alike over bodily suffering and a 
wily foe. In a letter dated ‘* Raystown 
Camp, Oct. 22, 1758,’’ Gen. Forbes wrote 
to Gov. Denny: ‘‘ Mystate of health con- 
tinues precarious, but not so bad as to oc- 
casion any stop to our operations:’’ Pa. 
Col. Records VIII. 224. And Colonel 
John Armstrong wrote: ‘‘ He is weak, but 
his spirits good, and his head clear, firmly 
determined to proceed as far as force and 
provisions will admit, which, through Di- 
vine favor, I hope will be far enough :’’ 
Pa. Archives, III. 551. 





2 See Drake’s Dictionary of American Biogra- 
phy, page 333-—[I. C.] 
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How hopeful Washington was, may be 
seen from the following extracts from his 
letters: ‘‘ If Col. Bouquet succeeds in this 
point with the General, all is lost,—all is 
lost indeed,—our enterprise will be ruined, 
and we shall be stopped at Laurel Hill this 
winter; but not to gather /aure/s, except 
of the kind that cover the mountains. 
The Southern Indians will turn against us, 
and these Colonies will be desolated by 
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such an accession to the enemy’s strength:’’ 
Sparks, Vol. II. page 301. ‘* We are still 
encamped here, very sickly, and quite dis- 
pirited at the prospect before us. That 
appearance of glory, which we had once in 
view, that hope, that laudable ambition 
of serving our country, and meriting its 
applause, are now no more; * * * ina 
word, allis lost:’’ Same Vol., page 311. 
‘* The General and great part of the troops 
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MAP OF BRADDOCK’S EXPEDITION. 


being yet behind, and the weather growing 
very inclement, I apprehend our expedition 
must terminate for this year at this place.’’ 
Before this letter was finished, the ‘ gal- 
vanized corpse ’’ comes along, and a change 
comes over Washington’s views, for he 
adds ‘‘ The General being arrived, with 
most of the artillery and troops, we expect 
to move forward in a few days:’’ Same 
Vol., page 316. But enough of this—my 
object is not to detract from Washington, 
but to do justice to Forbes. Washington 
displayed a noble trait in his character 


when, after Forbes overruled his favorite 
project, he gave him a most cordial sup- 
port in his march to Fort Du Quesne, and 
afterwards, when he voluntarily gave his 
warm testimony to the merits of his com- 
mander. 

William Pitt, in a letter to Gen. Forbes, 
dated ‘‘ Whitehall, Jan. 23d, 1759,”’ says: 
‘*T take the first opportunity to acquaint 
you, that his Majesty saw, with the highest 
satisfaction, that the well concerted plan 
against Fort Du Quesne, which had been 
formed with so much prudence and judg- 











ment, and executed with equal steadiness 
and resolution, had been attended with the 
success it so justly merited ; and I have the 
King’s commands to assure you of his 
most entire approbation of your whole 
conduct, through every step of an enter- 
prise of the highest importance to the 
safety and welfare of his Majesty’s posses- 
sions in North America, and attended with 
such various difficulties, that nothing less 
than the indefatigable zeal you have shown 
for the King’s service, and your constant 
and*unwearied application and persever- 
ance could have surmounted ; and that at 
a time while you labored under such an 
unhappy state of health, as your distin- 
guished duty alone to the King, and un- 
common ardor for the honor of his Majes- 
ty’s arms, could have enabled you to strug- 
gle with:’’ Thackeray’s Life of Pitt, Vol. 
I., page 373. The following is an extract 
from an obituary notice of Gen. Forbes, 
from the Pennsylvania Gazette of March 
15th, 1759: ‘*His services in America 
are well known. By a steady pursuit of 
well concerted measures, in defiance of 
disease and numberless obstructions, he 
brought to a happy issue a most extraordi- 
nary campaign, and made a military sacri- 
fice of his own life to what he valued more— 
the interest of his King and country. Asa 
man, he was just and without prejudices ; 
brave without ostentation; uncommonly 
warm in his friendships, and incapable of 
flattery ; acquainted with the world and 
mankind, he was well bred, but absolutely 
impatient of formality and affectation. As 
an officer, he was quick to discern useful 
men and useful measures, generally seeing 
both at first view, according to their real 
qualities ; steady in his measures, and open 
to information and counsel ; in command 
he had dignity without superciliousness, 
and though perfectly master of the forms, 
never hesitated to drop them when the 
spirit and more essential parts of the ser- 
vice required it.’’ 

But Mr. Smucker says: ‘‘ Gen. Forbes 
had not the confidence of his officers.’’ 
Your readers have seen what Colonel Arm- 
strong says of him, now let us see what 
Washington and Bouquet say. In a letter 
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to Governor Fauquier, dated ‘‘ Fort Du 
Quesne, Nov. 28, 1758,’ just three days 
after taking possession, Washington writes : 
‘* General Forbes is very assiduous in get- 
ting these matters settled upon a solid 
basis, and has great merit for the happy 
issue to which he has brought our affairs, 
infirm and worn down as he is:’’ Sparks, 
Vol. II., page 322. Ina letter to William 
Allen, Esq., Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, : 
dated ‘‘ Fort Du Quesne, Nov. 25, 1758,"’ 
the very day the army obtained possession, 
Col. Bouquet says: ‘* After God, the suc- 
cess of this expedition is entirely due to 
the General, who, by bringing about the 
treaty with the Indians at Easton, has 
struck the blow which has knocked the 
French on the head ; in temporizing wisely 
to expect the effects of that treaty; in 
securing all his posts, and leaving nothing 
to chance ; and not yielding to the urging 
instances for taking Braddock’s road, which 
would have been our destruction. In all 
those measures, I say, he has shown the 
greatest prudence, firmness and ability. 
Nobody is better informed of the number- 
less difficulties he had to surmount, than I 
am, who had an opportunity to see every 
step that was taken from the beginning, 
and every obstruction that was thrown in 
the way. I wish the Nation may be as 
sensible of his services as he really deserves, 
and give him the only reward that can 
flatter him—the pleasure of seeing them 
pleased and satisfied :’’ Olden Time, Vol. 
I. page 184. 

For the information of your readers, I 
add the following extract from a letter of 
Gen. Forbes to Gov. Denny, dated “ Fort 
Du Quesne, or now Pittsburgh, Nov. 26, 
1758:'’ ‘I flatter myself that if I get to 
Philadelphia, under your care and good 
company, I shall yet run a good chance of 
re-establishing a health that I ran the risk 
of ruining to give your Province all the 
satisfaction in the power of my weak 
abilities :’’ Pa. Col. Rec., VIII. page 232. 

Having now laid before your readers 
ample evidence of. Gen. Forbes’s merits, 
zeal and ability, I appeal to them and to 
Mr. Smucker’s ‘‘ sober second thought,’’ if 
it is just to stigmatize such a hero as ‘‘a 
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manikin’’ and ‘‘a galvanized corpse,”’ 
‘* wholly unfit for the command.’’ 

My task is finished. It was not under- 
taken in any spirit of unkindness, but to 
establish what I believe to be the truth. 
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If I have dispelled the shadow cast on the 
memory of a brave and able soldier, I shall 
consider myself amply compensated. 
Isaac CRAIG. 
Allegheny City, Pa., Sept. 5th, 1874. 





THE GOLD MEDAL PRESENTED T0 LAFAYETTE. 


In the October number of the Recorp is a brief, but 
interesting account, by Mr. Zabriskie, of the origin 
of the Seventh Regiment, National Guard, of the 
City of New York. A correspondent has sent to 
the Recorp the following history of a magnifi- 
cent gold medal which that regiment voted to 
Lafayette, on the centennial anniversary of the 
birth of Washington, and presented to him, of 
which a faithful picture is here given, the exact 
size of the original: 

THE centennial anniversary of the birth 
of Washington was celebrated with great 
eclat on the 22d of February, 1832, by thé 
various military corps of the city of New 
York. The special duty of pitching and 
guarding the tent that shielded Washing- 
ton and Lafayette during the campaigns of 
the Revolution' ‘was assigned to the 8th 
Company, Captain John H. Brower, and 
while it was viewed from without by ad- 
miring thousands, the officers of the regi- 
ment assembled within and called Col. 
Linus W. STEveEns to the chair. 

Lieut.-Col, Morcan L. Smiru offered 
the following resolution, expressive of the 
sense of the Board of Officers on this most 
interesting occasion : ‘ 

** Resolved, That on this auspicious day, 
while assembled beneath the ample folds 
of the tent that sheltered Washington and 
Lafayette during the Revolution, the of- 
ficers of this regiment desire to express 
their humble gratitude to Almighty God 
for the blessings which have grown out of 
the Revolution ; and that we deem this a 
most appropriate occasion to honor one of 


1 That tent was then in the possession of the late 
George Washington Parke Custis, of Arlington 
House, Virginia, where the writer has seen it, It 
was used by Washington, on Dorchester Heights, 
in 1776, and at other places during the old war for 
Independence. It was at Arlington House, in a 
large leather portmanteau, when the late Civil War 
broke out.—[ED.] 


His instruments by causing a medal to be 
struck and presented to the surviving hero— 
General Lafayette—commemorative of our 
immortal friendship for him, and also that 
existing between France and America.”’ 

This resolution was passed unanimously, 
and another making the field officers. a 
committee to carry the resolution into 
effect. 

The following description of the medal 
is from ‘‘The New York Mirror,’’ roth 
vol., 1832: 

‘« The medal is a splendid piece of work- 
manship, in solid gold from the mines of 
North Carolina. It was designed by Mr. 
T. Brown and manufactured by Marquand 
& Brother.’ It weighs 157 penny-weights, 
and is of the exact size of the annexed 
draft. ‘The richly chased and embossed 
front,’ says The Commercial, ‘is surrounded 
by an eagle standing on the hemisphere, 
on which the words AMEericA & FRANCE 
are inscribed. A superb and tasteful frame- 
work surrounds the device, the American 
flag and that of the National Guard being 
displayed with their spear-points on each 
side. ‘These form the basis of a shield sur. 


2 Marquand & Brother were, at that time, the 


leading jewellers in New York City. They em- 
ployed the jewelry manufacturers, Bowler & Ward, 
Poughkeepsee, N. Y.,to make the medal, The die 
was cut by Mr. Ward. The writer watched the 
progress of the work with great interest. It was 
intended to have it presented to Lafayette on the 
4th of July, 1832, but when it reached Paris Mr. 
Cooper, as he says in his letter, was absent from 
that capital and remained away several months. 
The engraving here presented is a fac simile of the 
one engraved by A. J. Mason, on wood, and printed 
in ‘The New York Mirror,’ on the 27th of April 
1823: Mr. Mason was an Englishman, who prac- 
tised the art of wood-engraving in this country for 
awhile. He found so little encouragement in his 
vocation that he returned to England.—[Eb.] 
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mounted with various implements of war, 
and circled in the interior with a rich 
wreath. In the centre of the field, which 
is in dead gold, are raised medallions of 
Washington and Lafayette, remarkably 
well done. Above is the Roman Lictor’s 
battle-axe, connecting the wreath with the 
hemisphere, and beneath is a shield in 
which are quartered the stars and stripes, 
the rising sun borne on the shield of the 
state, the city arms, and the initials N. Y. 
S. A., the letters N. G. being on a small 
shield in the centre. On the scroll form- 
ing the lower part of the frame is inserted 
the motto of the regiment, ‘ Pro PATRIA ET 
Gtoria.’ On the reverse, which is plain 
burnished gold, is the following inscrip- 
tion, very handsomely engraved: ‘ The Na- 
tional Guard, 27th Regiment, N. Y.S.A., 
to Lafayette. Centennial Anniversary of 
the birth of Washington. N. Y., Feb’y 
a3, 1833.° "" 

This medal was sent to JAMES FENNI- 
MORE Cooper, Esq., then in Paris, with a 
cammunication from the committee, re- 
questing him to present it at such time as 
he should deem most proper. It was also 
accompanied by the subjoined letter to the 
General from the committee, in behalf of 
the corps: 

General ; 

The National Guard of the City of New York, a 
corps of citizen soldiers, have the honor to present 
for your acceptance the accompanying token of the 
sentiments entertained by the Sons of Liberty in 
America, for the dauntless champion of that sacred 
cause, whose distinguished services in three revolu- 
tions, and whose untiring exertions in behalf of the 
oppressed and enslaved of every nation, have raised 
for the hero monumentum aere perennius. Witha 
fervent prayer for your health and happiness, we 
are, General, 

Your obedient servants, 
Linus W STEVENs, 
MorcGawn L. Smita, 
J. M. Car in. 
To Gen LAFAYETTE. 


In reply to the above the following let- 
ters were received and deposited in the 
archives of the regiment : 


Paris, November 22, 1832. 
Gentlemen ; 
I did not get the medal you intrusted to my care, 
in order to be delivered to Gen. Lafayette, until the 
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middle of October, in consequence of a long absence 
from Paris. At my return Gen. Lafayette was out 
of town, and no opportunity offered to acquit my- 
self of the trust until quite lately. Yesterday I gave 
a dinner to Gen, Lafayette at my house, and in the 
evening we had a meeting of friends chosen from 
among the different nations of Europe, of which 
this city has always an ample representation. It 
struck me this expedient was the best I could devise 
to meet your wishes. 

In the course of the evening I presented your 
letter, resolutions, &c., with the medal, and ex- 
plained the object of all in a short address. 

I have the pleasure to enclose the answer of Gen, 
Lafayette, with his letter. Among the guests were 
Lieut.-Gen. Compte Tac, a distinguished Polish 
patriot; Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Vanderleur, of the 
British Army; Brig.-Gen. Wool, Capt. Finch, and 
several other officers of our service. All our officers 
appeared in uniform, in compliment to the occasion. 
Several distinguished civilians and many ladies 
were witnesses of your intentions. Mr. Bennet and 
Mr. C. Barnet, the consuls at Paris and Venice, had 
great pleasure in attending. 

Demonstrations of attachment and of adherence 
to his principles are at all times grateful to Gen. 
Lafayette, when coming from America. He con- 
siders himself a disciple of our schools, and justly 
believes that he wishes no more for France than can 
be accomplished by imitation, with such modifica- 
tion as prudence would dictate, on our institu- 
tions. Your own offering has been happily timed, 
for it reached him at a moment when his enemies 
are loudest and most vindictive in their attacks. 
You will permit me to express the satisfaction I 
have had in being chosen as the organ of your feel- 
ings on this occasion. It has given me an opportu- 
nity of proving that I do not altogether misrepre- 
sent American sentiment when I affirm its attach- 
ment to Lafayette, and may, by implication, help to 
sustain me in what I say of American Institutions. 
This expression may cause you surprise, gentlemen, 
but I feel persuaded that did the American people 
rightly understand the doctrines that haye been ex- 
tensively circulated in Europe of late, and under 
the sanction-of their authority, they would issue a 
rebuke that would fully vindicate their majesty, 
as well as principles. I have the honor to be, 
gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 
J. Fennimore Cooper. 
To Messrs. L. W. STEVENs, 
M. L. SMITH, 
J. M. CaTiin. 


Paris, November, 1832. 
Gentlemen ; 

The precious specimen of American produce 
and American industry, which, in the name of the 
“ National Guard of New York,” and by a unani- 
mous vote, the 27th Regiment State Artillery have 
been pleased to offer to an American veteran, is a 
new testimony of that persevering affection of which 
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it has been during near sixty years the pride and de- 
light of my life to be the happy object. The only 
" merit on my part which it does not exceed is to be 
found in the warmth of my gratitude, and the patriotic 
devotion that binds to the United States the loving 
heart of an adopted son. The honor which the gift 
and devices of the beautiful medal have conferred 
upon me is still enhanced by its connection with the 
hundredth anniversary birth-day of our great and 
matchless W ishington, of whom it is the most grati- 
fying circumstance of my life to have been the be- 
loved and faithful disciple, in no point more than 
in his fond hope of a perpetual union between the 
States of the Confederacy, a union which, as it has 
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been the cherished object of his last recommenda- 
tion to his fellow-citizens, and the wish of his 
last breath,so it shall be the last breath of every one 
of us who had the happiness to fight and bleed for 
American independence and freedom. I beg you, 
gentlemen, to convey to the kind donors the expres- 
sion of my profound affectionate gratitude and re- 
spects, and to receive for yourselves the particular 
acknowledgments of your most sincere and obliged 
friend, 
LAFAYETTE. 

To Col. L. W. STEVENs, 

Lieut.-Col. M. L. SMiTH, 

Major J. M. CATLIN, 





DESCENDANTS OF BENEDICT ARNOLD. 


A WRITER in the ‘‘Albany (N. Y.) Argus’’ 
gives the following account of the de- 
scendants of Benedict Arnold the Traitor: 

Arnold married, April 8, 1779, Margaret, 
daughter of Judge Edward Shippen, of 
Pennsylvania, and died in 1801, having 
had issue as follows : 

1. Edward Shippen Arnold, Lieutenant 
Sixth Bengal Cavalry, and Paymaster at 
Muttra, died at Singapore, India, 13th 
December, 1813. 

2. Jas. Robertson Arnold, Lieutenant- 
General, K. H. and K. C., married in 
Virginia, daughter of Bartlett Goodrich, 
Esq., of Saling Grove, Essex, which lady 
died 14th July, 1852. He died 1834. 

3. George Arnold, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Second Bengal Cavalry, married Anne 
Brown, and died in India, rst of November 
1828. 

4. William Fitch Arnold, of whom 
hereafter. 

5. Sophia Matilda Arnold, married to 
Col. Pownall Phipps, of the East Indian 
Army (related to the Earl of Mulgrave’s 
family), and died 1828. 

The above-mentioned William Fitch 
Arnold, the youngest son of the traitor, 
and the only one of his sons who left issue, 
was born 25th June, 1794. He was a 
Captain in the Nineteenth Lancers, and 
married, 19th May, 1819, Elizabeth Cecilia, 
only daughter of Alexander Ruddach, of 
the Island of Tobago, Captain in the 
Royal Navy, and had issue as follows: 


1. Edwin Gladwin Arnold, of ‘whom 
hereafter. 

2. William Trail Arnold, born 23d Oc- 
tober, 1826, Captain Fourth Regiment, 
killed at Sebastopol, 5th May, 1855. 

3. Margaret Stewart Arnold, married to 
Rev. Robert H. Rogers. 

4. Elizabeth Sophia Arnold, married to 
Rev. Bryant Burgess. 

5. Georgiana Phipps Arnold, married to 
Rev. John Stephenson. 

6. Louisa Russell Arnold, married to 
Rev. J. Cecil Rogers. 

7. Capt. William Fitch Arnold died 
November 7, 1846. 

The above-mentioned Edward Gladwin 
Arnold, the eldest son of Capt. William 
Fitch Arnold, and the present head of the 
family, is a clergyman of the Established 
Church of England. He is Rector of 
Barrow, in Cheshire, and was born April 
25, 1823; married April 27, 1852, Char- 
lotte Georgiana, eldest daughter of Lord 
Henry Cholmondeley (a younger son 
of the Marquis of Cholmondeley), and 
had issue as follows : 

1: Edward Cholmondeley Arnold, born 
Dec. 15, 1854. : 

2. William Henry Arnold, born March 
23, 1856; midshipman Royal Navy. 

3. Charles Lowther Arnold, born Dec. 
28, 1859. 

4. Henry Abel Arnold, born April 5, 
1861. 
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5. Arthur Seymour Arnold, born 24th 
April, 1865. 

6. Herbert Tollemachel Arnold, born 
April 5, 1867. 

7. Maria Elizabeth Arnold. 

8. Emma Charlotte Georgiana Arnold. 

9. Mabel Caroline Frances Arnold. 

The estate and seat of the family is 
Little Missenden Abbey, Buckinghamshire, 
a property which had previous to the Re- 
formation belonged tothe church. Arnold 
received from the British Government 
several grants of land in Canada, one of 
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them being situated near what is now the 
city of Toronto; this, after being held 
by the family for a long series of years, 
has recently become of great value. The 
present Edward Gladwin Arnold inherited 
it from his father, who came into pos- 
session of it on the death of his elder 
brother, Gen. James Robertson Arnold. 
Whatever may have been the failing of 
Arnold, there is no denying the fact that 
his sons and grandsons were high-minded 
and honorable men. 





WASHINGTON’S ORDERLY BOOKS. 


[Continued from page 462.] 


HEAD QUARTERS NEAR YORKTOWN, SUN- 
DAY, OcT. 21, 1781. 


Deserters from the American army being 
among the prisoners taken at the surrender 
of York and Gloucester, it is desired that 
an officer from every Corps or state line with 
a number of uncommissioned officers who 
know their deserters, may attend when the 
prisoners are assembled to march, then to 
point out and apprehend those of their 
respective corps. 

NEAR YORKTOWN, Oct. 23. 


Two captains, four subalterns, six ser- 
geants and two hundred rank and file from 
the Marquis de la Fayette’s division, to 
parade to-morrow morning at 8 o’clock 
on their division parade ;--they are to as- 
sist in collecting and removing the military 
stores ‘at York and Gloucester. Major 
Doughty will attend at the above time and 
place, and conduct them. 

NEAR YoRK, WEDNESDAY, OcT. 24. 

zoo men from General Muhlenherg’s 
brigade will parade to-morrow morning at 
7 o'clock on the right of the first parallel 
to level the works. They will be com- 
manded by two field officers and a propor- 
tion of captains and subs. Application 
must be made to the Quartermaster-General 
this evening for tools. 


HEAD QUARTERS NEAR YORK, 
25, 1781. 


After Orders. 


It having been represented that many 
negroes and mulattoes, the property of 
citizens of these states, have concealed 
themselves on board the ships in the har- 
bour; that some still continue to attach 
themselves to British officers,’ and that 
others have attempted to impose them- 
selves upon the officers of the French and 
American armies as freemen, and to make 
their escape in that manner. In order to 
prevent their succeeding in such practices, 
all officers of the allied army and other 
persons of every denomination concerned, 
are directed not to suffer any such negroes 
or mulattoes to be retained in their service, 
but on the contrary to cause them -to be 
delivered to the guards which will be es- 
tablished for their reception at one of the 


Oct. 


1 The people in the slave-labor states, and espe- 
cially in Virginia, lost a very large number of slaves 
during the war, who were carried away by the 
British. Lord Dunmore offered freedom to such 
slaves as would desert their masters, and his ships 
were filled with them, Many of the poor creatures 
were afterwards sold to West India planters. The 
subject of remuneration for these losses, was a part 
of the items for consideration in the treaty negoti- 
ated by Jay in 1794, and his failure to meet the 
wishes of the slaveholders in this respect, was a 
principal cause of the abuse that was showered 
upon him and the treaty.—[Eb.] 











redoubts in York, and another at Glouces- 
ter. Mr. David Ross will have the super- 
intendency, and will give passes to enable 
them to return to their masters ; or where 
that is not practicable, will have the direc- 
tion to make other provision for them. 
Any negroes or mulattoes who are free, 
upon proving the same, will be left to their 
own disposal. 

The gentlemen of the American army 
who have made return to the Orderly 
office of negroes in their possession agree- 
ably to the order of the oth inst. , are desired 
to deliver them to the above-mentioned 
Mr. Ross, this day or to-morrow. ‘The 
general officer of the day is requested to 
establish a guard in York, and the com- 
mandant of Gloucester another, at that post 
for the reception of negroes, agreeable to 
the above order. 

Discharging of fire-arms in the vicinity 
of camp is prohibited on pain of immedi- 
ate and exemplary punishment. 


HEAD QUARTERS NEAR YoRK, OCT. 27, 1781. 

The Brigade Quartermasters are again 
called upon in the most positive terms to 
see that all the dead carcases in and about 
camp are immediately buried ; 1st and 12th, 
from the Baron Steuben’s division will this 
day patrole from their left to the forks of 
the road above Head Quarters for the 
above purpose—they must be furnished 
with tools from their , respective corps. 
Like parties will immediately be sent from 
General Lincoln’s and the Marquis de la 
Fayette’s division,—the former to scour the 
ground between Yorktown, Tarlton’s old 
camp and the right of the French camp— 
the latter in front of their own camp, ex- 
tending to the river, and as high up at the 
east end as York. A sergeant and two 
men from the Marquis de la Fayette’s 
division to be sent to the Orderly office 
this day at 2 o’clock. 


Heap Quarters, CAMP NEAR YORK, 
Ocr. 28, 1781. 


The Third Maryland and Col. Ogden’s 
regiments for guards and fatigue in York- 
town to-morrow, and the 4th Maryland 
and the rst New York regiments will be 
employed in levelling the works. 
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The brigade which furnishes this day’s 
guard in York, will also furnish three ser- 
geants and 30 privates to bury the dead 
bodies and carcases, and cover the other 
putrid matter in town. The Quartermas- 
ter of the brigade, or in his absence one 
of the regimental quartermasters, will take 
charge of the party, and be answerable that 
this duty is performed. If there be not 
tools in the brigade, the Quartermaster- 
General will furnish them. 


HEAD QUARTERS NEAR YoRK, OCTOBER 
30, 1781. 

In pursuance of the determination of a 
Board of General Officers, sitting for the 
means by which the officers of this army 
may receive a general benefit from that 
article of the capitulation which entitles 
them to a right of pre-emption of the 
goods in the possession of the traders in 
York and Gloucester at the time of the 
surrender of these posts,’ the Commander- 
in-Chief is pleased to direct that every 
officer who came here with this army 
(coming under the following description), 
receive on account of his pay, to the 
amount of twenty pounds (dollars at 6s. 
each) viz: General officers and their fami- 
lies and other military staff regimental 
officers ; the officers of the hospital ; the 
chaplains; the Quartermaster-General ; 
the Commissary-General and their depu- 
ties; but not to include the deputy of 
deputies. 

That an officer from each brigade be ap- 
pointed to take up the goods from the 
traders for the officers of their respective 
brigades, whose receipt shall entitle them 
to payment. The officers apppointed by 
the brigades to purchase for them, are to 
be furnished with a list of the names of 
the officers they are to act for, and the 
specific articles they are to purchase for 
them, attested by the officer commanding 
the brigade, which lists are to be produced 
to the Commander-in-Chief as soon as the 
purchase is completed. 





1 The ninth article of the capitulation provided 
that traders should not be considered close prisoners 
of war, but on parole, and were to be allowed three 
months to dispose of their property or to remove 
it.—[Epb.] 
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General officers and heads of depart- 
ments not connected with brigades, are 
themselves to purchase for the persons enti- 
tled, or give written authority to one person 
in their respective departments to do it for 
them, who is to be furnished with lists 
similar to those already mentioned—the 
brigades and corps having balloted for 
priority of purchase, or to be served in the 
following order, viz: 

ist. Dragoons; 2d. Wayne’s brigade ; 
3d. Gist’s; 4th. Hazen’s; 5th. Muhlen- 
berg’s; 6th. Artillery; 7th. Sappers and 
Miners ; 8th. Clinton’s brigade ; gth. Day- 
ton’s; roth. the Chaplains, the Quarter- 
masters, Commissaries and Hospital De- 
partments ; the general officers and fami- 
lies to purchase at such times as they think 
proper. The persons appointed to pur- 
chase for each brigade and separate de- 
partment, will have a certificate of their 
appointment from Major-General St. Clair. 
The person who purchases the articles 
wanted by the left wing, from Count Ro- 
chambeau. 

The regimental paymasters to take re- 
ceipts from each officer as so much pay, 
and transmit an account of the aggregate 
sum to the Paymaster-General, to be by 
him charged to the regiment. Where offi- 
cers are unconnected with brigades, their 
accounts to be transmitted to the Paymas- 
ter-General by the general officer to whom 
they are attached, and the heads of de- 
partments to which they belong. 

Until the purchases above authorized 
are completed, and the same announced 
by general order, no person whatsoever is 
permitted to purchase on private account. 

The troops and British prisoners, except 
those in the hospital, to draw five days’ 
allowance of corned beef—the commissa- 
ries to issue with the beef half the amount 
of salt allowed to fresh beef. 

One week’s allowance of spirits to be 
issued to the officers to-morrow, at the 
magazine in Yorktown, at ten o’clock. 


HEAD QUARTERS NEAR YorK, OCT. 31. 


The Quartermaster General is requested 
to point out a house in York or elsewhere, 
convenient for a Provost. 
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Notwithstanding the repeated orders for 
that purpose, it is reported there are many 
carcases unburied in the environs of the 
camp. ‘The General therefore desires that 
the Quartermaster General may send a 
person to reconnoitre the ground betwixt 
the French and American camp and the 
town of York, who, if he finds occasion,” 
will apply for a party and conduct them to 
the places where the carcases are. 

The orders of the 25th instant, prohibit- 
ing the discharging of fire-arms in the vi- 
cinity of camp, not being attended to, the 
general officer of the day is requested to 
send out patrols to detect and apprehend 
all stragglers with fire-arms. Every soldier 
so detected is to receive 30 lashes on his 
bare back, at the head of the corps he be- 
longs to, without trial, the first time the 
corps assembles after his being appre- 
hended. 

Colonel White, of the first regiment of 
dragoons, being favored with an opportu- 
nity, by the arrival of the northern army, 
to request a hearing by court-martial, upon 
the charges exhibited against him by Capt. 
Herd, of the 4th regiment of light dra- 
goons, in the year 1779, and having ob- 
tained the Commander-in-Chief’s permis- 
sion for that purpose, informed Capt. Herd 
officially of his determinations, and _ re- 
quested him to prepare his evidence ac- 
cordingly, in consequence of which Capt. 
Herd replied, that upon investigation he 
found that his charges against Col. White 
were grounded upon misinformation, and 
expressed his wishes to withdraw them. 


1 This was Colonel Anthony Walton White, who 
was a native of Virginia, where he was born in 1751. 
He made New Jersey his place of residence in 
early life, and in February, 1776, he was appcinted 
colonel of a New Jersey regiment. He was in ser- 
vice in the Northern Department, chiefly in the 
Mohawk valley and at Ticonderoga, where he be- 
came involved in disputes with other officers. He 
was an active officer in the cavalry service in the 
South in 1780, where he was made a prisoner. In 
1798, when war with France seemed inevitable, he 
was appointed brigadier-general in the Provincial 
American Army, under Washington, General 
White died at Brunswick, New Jersey, on the 10th 
of ‘February, 1803.—[Eb.] 















The General, in order that this declara- 
tion may have its proper effect, and that 
Col. White may be totally freed from the 
aspersions cast on his character in con- 
sequence of the charges alluded to, directs 
it to be published to the army. The Gen- 
eral cannot forbear adding, that accusations 
of so serious a nature should be made with 
the most scrupulous caution ; an officer’s 
character being too sacred to be impeached 
with levity, or without a sufficient founda- 
tion. 

HEAD QUARTERS, NEWBURGH, SATURDAY, 

APRIL 27, 1782." 

The Quartermaster-General will, as soon 
asmay be, furnish the Commander-in-Chief 
with an exact return of all the artificers in 
his department, whether they be enlisted 
soldiers or hired men, specifying where 
they are and how they are employed. 


HEAD QuARTERS, NEWBURGH, Monpay, 
29TH APRIL, ’82. 


The contractors for supplying provisions 
to the garrison of West Point and its de- 
pendencies, are, after the 1st of May, 
until some alteration is made in the dispo- 
sition of the army, to issue to the 1st and 
2d Massachusetts brigades, the 3d regiment 
of artillery and such other corps or parts 
of corps as may occasionally be stationed 
at West Point. They are also to supply 
the troops at the posts on the eastern side 
of the river, in that vicinity, the posts of 
King’s Ferry, Dobbs’s Ferry, and Fishkill. 

An issuing store must also be established 
by them, at Newburgh or New Windsor. 
The remainder of the troops are to be sup- 
plied under the contract for furnishing the 
moving army. 


1 The Orderly Books from October 31, 1781, to 
April 27, 1782, are missing from the series. At the 
latter date, Washington had recently established his 
headquarters at Newburgh, on the Hudson river, in 
the house yet standing in the southern suburbs of 
that city, and widely known as ‘ Washington’s 
Headquarters.”’ It is preserved in its ancient style, 
under the supervision of the authorities of New- 
burgh, 
tioned, for the winter, after returning from Vir- 
ginia, in New Jersey, and on the Hudson river in 
and near the Highlands. Washington spent the 
winter in Philadelphia, and reached Newburgh 
about the 2oth of April, 1782,—[Ep.] 

Vol. III.—33 
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The commanding officer of the garrison 
of West Point will, upon application of the 
contractors, give such information as may 
be necessary, of the number of rations to 
be issued from time to time, at the posts 
above mentioned. For the remainder, see 
printed copy of the Resolves of Congress, 
of April 22d, 1782.7 A system of provi- 
sions allowed. 

HEAD QuaRTERS, TUESDAY, APRIL 30, 1782. 


A return of public boats, specifying the 
different species, condition, where and in 
whose possession or care they are, is posi- 
tively to be delivered in by the 6th of May. 

The acting quartermaster with the army 
is directed to have all the boats from 
King’s Ferry*® to Wappin’s Creek,‘ inclusive, 
collected immediately at the last-mentioned 
place, except such as are so necessary for 
the common purposes of the army that 
the duty cannot be done without them. 
He will consult with Major General Heath 
and the commandant of West Point, to 
determine this. The preservation of the 
boats in use must be attended to more 
strictly, and the officers and person in 
whose charge they are left, must give their 
receipts and will be held personally respon- 
sible for them. Such flat-bottomed boats 
and batteaux as are not fit for service are 
to be repaired without loss of time. It is 
expected the company of watermen under 
the direction of the quartermaster, will at 
least be competent to take care of the 
boats; if more aid is necessary it will be 
granted, but no excuse for negligence or 
waste in such an important article, shall in 
future be admitted. 





2 These resolutions repealed all former resolves 
respecting rations, subsistence and allowance of 
officers over and above their pay, and defined what 
number of rations officers would be entitled to draw 
daily, after the 1st day of May, 1782. A major- 
general was entitled to five rations, or a money 
equivalent of $31.60 a month; a brigadier four ra- 
tions, or $25.30; a colonel and lieutenant-colonel, 
two rations, or $12.60 each; the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral, four rations, or $25.30, and other officers, with 
two or three exceptions, one ration each.—[Ep. 

8 At Stony Point, below the Hudson Highlands. 

4 Wappingi’s or Wappinger’s Creek, which emp- 
ties into the Hudson at New Hamburgh, about 
half-way between Newburgh and Poughkeepsie.— 
{Ep.] 
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THE $ 


In the August No. of the Recorp, page 
407, Mr. Fulton, of Baltimore, favors us 
with a learned, but long since exploded 
theory of the origin of the $ mark. With 
respect to this monetary symbol, he re- 
marks, ‘‘It is so ancient, it dates so far 
back into the centuries when history was 
scarcely a name, that it brings to us a vivid 
impression of contact with past ages and 
the shadowy hands that reach out from the 
storchouse of dead and dusty things to 
grasp our own.’’ This is a pretty sentence, 
but we think he mars all its beauty and 
breaks the spine of his learned theory mid- 
way between the extremes when he is 
forced to admit that ‘‘the descent of the 
symbol to our times is obvious, even 
though the circumstances are not clearly 
defined.’”’ 

If the writer cannot furnish record evi- 
dence of itsadoption by some nation and its 
descent from some obscure and dusty cock- 
loft of antiquity for three or four thousand 
years, to our times, we think the fact is by no 
means obvious to the eye of our faith ; and 
until he does this, I think his views will not 
be extensively endorsed. The experience 
of the antiquary goes to show that the origin 
of such familiar symbols as the American 
dollar mark is not generally found in 
mythic theories spun out from shadowy 
hands; and we can no more believe that 
**every clerk and accountant who writes 
the dollar mark before his figures is per- 
petuating an emblem of the time when man 
first framed signs to express speech,’’ than 
we can believe that the symbol in question 
is symbolic of the vine entwined around 
the columns which support the vast super- 
structure of some ancient Bacchanalian 
temple. Ifthe ¢ has its origin in antiquity 
so remote, the writer ought to tell us why 
the transatlantic nations which frequently 
kept accounts in pillared coin, never made 
use of the symbol. If they did make use 
of it, he ought to produce the books and 
manuscripts in which it first appeared ; and 
he ought to be able to name the nation or 
nations which made the mark conventional. 


MARK. 


If he cannot do this, I think his next duty 
should be to produce the manuscripts of 
his own country, in which it first appears, 
and tell us of the kind of money before 
which it is placed. Let him tell us why 
the $ never appears on manuscript accounts 
kept by the United Colonies during the 
Revolutionary War, when it is well known 
that they often made up accounts in Spanish 
coin, which bore the pillars and scroll. 

I will suggest a solution of this problem 
by saying, that the reason was, because the 
United Colonies-‘and the States which fol- 
lowed never recognised tobacco as a cur- 
rency, and would therefore make use of no 
symbol which would convey the idea that 
any of their transactions were based upon 
the colonial rates of exchange between to- 


- bacco and Spanish milled ‘‘pieces of 


eight.’? The Colonies in their separate 
capacities did deal in tobacco as a cur- 
rency ; and the dollar mark made of the 
P and 8 united, as shown in the June No. 
of the REcorpD, meaning fieces of eight, 
was conventionally placed before sums of 
money passed for tobacco at the legal rates 
of exchange. 

Prior to the year 1710 no manuscript or 
book that I have seen contains the ¢ mark 
in any form. After this time it becomes 
common in those of the tobacco-growing 
Colonies, and is found only before sums of 
money in ‘pieces of eight’’ passed for 
tobacco. Its first form resembles the char- 
acter # (fer) with the top part of the P 
extended crookedly across both uprights. 

In Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
page 1694—its author being alike distin- 
guished as a lexicographer and antiquary— 
the following words appear—‘‘ The origin 
of the sign ¢ has been variously accounted 
for, but it is probably a modified figure 8, 
denoting a piece of eight, i. e., eight 
reals—an old Spanish coin of the value of 
a dollar. It was in use long before ‘the 
adoption of the Federal currency.”’ 

I think the language quoted above ought 
to have some weight in the settlement of 
the question in point ; and I think the lan- 

















guage will also bear the construction that 
the $ is purely American in character and 
origin; and that before the adoption of 
the decimal currency it was not placed be- 
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fore any sums of money other than those 
in ‘* pieces of or. 


V. T. R. SAFFELL, 
Baltimore, Sept., 1 hh 

















ENGAGEMENT NEAR VALCOUR ISLAND. 


EXPLANATION OF THE Map,—A, American fleet under Ar- 
nold; B, 21 gunboats; C, schooner Carlet» m, 12 six-pounders ; 
dD, ship ‘Inflexible, 18 twelve- pounders ; E, "anchorage of the 
British fleet during the night, to cut off the Americans’ re- 
treat; F, radeau Thunderer, 6 twenty-four-pounders and 12 
six- pounders ; G, gondola Loyal Convert, 7 nine-pounders ; 

. schooner Maria, 14 six-pounders,’ with Genera Carleton 
on board; I, the place where the American schooner Royal 
Savage, of 8 six- pounders and 4 four-pounders, was burned ; 
K, the direction of Arnold’s escape with his flect, 


At about half past 12 o’clock, meridian, 
on the 11th of October, Dacres succeeded 
in reaching a station within musket range 
of the American lines. A hot engagement 
ensued, which continued with no intermis- 
sion for nearly five hours, when the British 
squadron was called off by the orders of 
Pringle. Both parties had suffered severely, 
both in loss of men and damages to the 
vessels. The American fleet fought at 
great disadvantage from the vast superiority 
of the enemy in the weight of metal, and 





NAVAL CAMPAIGN ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN IN 17346. 


[Concluded from page 444.] 


equally from a want of efficient seamen 
and competent gunners,’ Arnold sighted, 
himself, nearly every gun fired by the Cons 
gress. ‘This vessel and the galley Wash- 
ington, which was handled by General Wa- 
terbury, the second in command, with emi- 
nent skill and the most brilliant courage, 
were terribly battered, and the latter was 
nearly shattered into a dismantled wreck. 
At the close of the battle, Waterbury was 
the only acting officer on her deck. The 
gondola Vew York had no officer surviving 
except her commander, Captain Lee. The 
Philadelphia, Captain Grant, hulled and 
perforated by many balls, sank an hour after 
the action. The bold spirit of Arnold 
seems never to have been more deeply 
stirred than on this occasion, and a hero- 
ism, that was scarcely less than frenzy, 
flamed up with almost unwonted effulgence. 
Dacres, of the Car/eton, was momentarily 
stricken down, other officers were wounded, 
and Edward Pellew, then a young midship- 
man, but afterwards the distinguished Lord 
Exmouth, when the action terminated, 
was in command both of the Carleton and 
the attacking detachment. Two of the 
British gunboats were sunk, and Arnold 
alleged that a third was blown up, with a 
loss of sixty men, but Pringle’s official re- 
port makes no allusion to such a casualty. 
A small body of Indians were landed on 
Valcour, who assailed the American ves- 
sels, but with no effect. History may not 
perhaps justly ascribe the victory to Arnold, 
but if the enemy were not repulsed, they 
accomplished no advance, and abandoned 
to the Americans the possession of the 
field. 

When a dark and tempestuous night be- 
gan to shroud the scene, Pringle arranged 
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his fleet in a line extending from Garden 
Island, a small islet a few rods south of 
Valcour, to the shoals extending from the 
mainland, with the double purpose of being 
in an attitude to resume the action in the 
morning and to guard against the escape 
of the American squadron. The radeau 
was moored on the extreme right, and con- 
tiguous to the island, and the other larger 
vessels were anchored in succession in a 
line extending westerly to the shoals, while 
the intermediate spaces were covered by 
the damaged Car/etun and the gunboats. 
A line was thus established, compact and 
impenetrable. 

While the battle was raging, Mrs. Hay 
started from the house, carrying an infant 
in her arms, to procure water from a spring 
lying on the margin of the lake, and in alittle 
dell darkly canopied by overhanging trees 
and bushes. 


spot, when, to her unutterable surprise and 
horror, she found herself in the midst of 
a large body of savages, hideous by their 
war-paint and costume, and armed with 


rifles and tomahawks. The mother, agita- 
ted and alarmed by her strange condition, 
clasping the child to her breast, wept fran- 
tically. An aged Chief, as she judged 
from his appearance, approached, and una- 
ble by language to communicate either 
consolation or an assurance of safety, mani- 
fested his purpose of protecting her by 
gently and soothingly wiping away her 
tears with the skirt of his hunting-shirt. 
Neither »mother or child was molested. 
This scene, narrated to the writer by an 
unconscious actor in it, so full of pathos 
and beauty, might be exquisitely delineate 
by the pencil of genius.’ ; 
I introduce this incident not merely as 
a pleasant relief to the dark surroundings 
of the scene, but because it affords, in my 
judgment, decisive evidence that the 
American fleet was not assailed by the In- 
dians from the west shore. The inference 
appears to be warranted, that this party of 
savages may have been landed at Cumber- 


1 This infant was the future Mrs. Elmore, who 
was the channel by which the traditions of the Hays 
were communicated to the writer.—[W. C. W.] 


She had scarcely reached the. 
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land Head, and following through the for- 
est the track of the British fleet, were ar- 
rested by the battle, and Jay in ambush in 
this sequestered covert, for the purpose of 
seizing the crews who should attempt to 
escape. 

The early loss of the Royal Savage, suc- 
ceeded by the sinking of the Philadelphia, 
had largely reduced the strength and effi- 
ciency of the American fleet. Each of the 
other vessels was in greater or less degree 
damaged in her rigging, spars or hull, and 
several were nearly in a sinking condition. 
Further resistance, it was obvious, would 
not only be fruitless, but must probably 
result in the capture or destruction of every 
vessel. The general council of the officers 
decided that a retreat, however doubtful 
and precarious, should be attempted. For 
the accomplishment of this purpose, Ar- 
nold devised a manceuvre as novel and sa- 
gacious in its conception as its execution 
was daring and immediately successful. 
He’ proposed to steal away from a watchful 
enemy, almost within hailing distance, to 
pass around the northern point of Valcour, 
and by the advance he might obtain before 
the morning light revealed his movement, 
he hoped to escape pursuit, and secure a 
refuge at Crown Point. 

In accordance with this decision, at an 
early hour in the night, Colonel Wiggles- 
worth, in the galley Zrumdull, weighed 
anchor and led the van, followed in succes- 
sion by the other vessels, the space between 
them being maintained as large as practica- 
ble, and each bearing a single lantern at her 
stern to guide the course of the one that 
followed. Arnold, in the Congress, mu- 
tilated and shattered in the conflict, closed 
the marvellous procession. Thus stealthily 
and silently they proceeded on their peril- 
ous way. The intense darkness of the 
night was deepened by astorm of rain and 
sleet, while the direction of the wind, that 
had effectually obstructed the advance of 
the enemy, was to the American vessels, 
moving in a single line, a side wind, that 
did not essentially impede their progress. 

I have yielded my own conviction, ac- 
cepting this version of an extraordinary 
historical event, although it is opposed to 












almost uniform impressions, and feel that 
the reasons of :ny opinion should be ex- 
plained and vindicated, that if just and 
well founded, the remarkable facts should 
be engrafted on our naval annals.’ 

Nearly the whole current of history rep- 
resents the American squadron, enveloped 
in the darkness of night and the obscurity 
of a tempest, pressing directly through the 
line of the British fleet. The official re- 
port of Arnold justifies no such opinion, 
and the idea is evidently based on a casual 
allusion contained in the letter of General 
Waterbury to John Hancock, in which he 
writes: ‘*‘We went through them en- 
tirely undiscovered.’’ It should be con- 
sidered that this gallant officer was writing, 
not with the precision of an historian, but 
in the language of his profession, and that 
he contemplated and was describing results 
rather than specific acts. We may pre- 
sume that he intended to convey the idea 
that the American fleet flanked or passed 
into the rear of the enemy. This view 
may be confirmed by the fact that in an- 
other part of the same letter, he states: 
‘They surrounded us.’’ All the utter- 
ances of history on the subject, disprove this 
statement in its literal acceptation. My 
own conclusions are clear and decided, 
that the prevailing narrative of these events 
is founded on error, has been accepted 
without adequate research or consideration, 
and that Arnold achieved the scheme I 
have described, which was among the most 
signal and brilliant that in any age has 
ilustrated naval tactics. 

When our faith is asked to the extraor- 
dinary statement, that a shattered squadron 
of thirteen vessels had undetected and 
successfully passed through a hostile fleet, 
arranged in the manner I have mentioned, 
it is proper to consider the professional 
character of the men to whom is imputed 
this absence of watchfulness and ordinary 


1 The author of the History of Lake Champlain, 
the Hon. Peter J. Palmer, of Plattsburgh, corrobo- 
rates the statement in the text. His residence at 
Plattsburgh was calculated to make him familiar 
with the local legends and traditions on the subject, 
and the volume itself is marked by extensive re- 
search and careful reflection.—[W. C. W.] 
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discipline. This fleet was not manned by 
either incompetent or inexperienced offi- 
cers and crews. ‘The former were selected 
in reference to the critical and peculiar 
duties of, the lake service, and the men 
were veteran sailors, drawn from the royal 
navy. The ordinary discipline of such 
crews would have prevented the passage 
through this compact line, of the smallest 
boat unnoticed ; but on this occasion the 
characteristic vigilance of the British navy 
must have been quickened by the specific 
purpose which animated the whole fleet, 
of preventing the escape of the American , 
vessels. The fire of battle was still ablaze 
in their hearts, and the anticipated victory 
of the morrow must have inflamed their 
wonted zeal and watchfulness. The sin- 
gular audacity of Arnold would have 
shrunk from a movement which, if unsuc- 
cessful, must have resulted in the loss of 
his entire armament. When judged by 
all these considerations, the manceuvre as- 
cribed to him by the mass of historians, 
can only be pronounced a moral and physi- 
cal impossibility. 

The conclusions I have assumed do not 
rest solely on these views, but are sustained 
by direct and affirmative testimony. 
The traditions in the Hay family, who 
were the only unengaged spectators of the 
scene, confirm the statement that the 
American fleet escaped by passing around 
the north point of Valcour. he early 
childhood my young imagination was 
thrilled by the recital of this exploit of 
Arnold, which I often heard repeated by 
one who referred to it as a familiar and 
well known incident. The residence of 
my informant, at the exact epoch, intro- 
duced him into a familiar intercourse with 
many of the actors in the exciting drama, 
and in after life he maintained intimate 
relations with General Schuyler, Governor 
Clinton, and other prominent leaders in the 
Revolution, who possessed the most minute 
and accurate information of every military 
event in the Northern Department. From 
these sources he derived a perfect familiarity 
with all its stirring incidents. I may ven- 
ture, I trust without indelicacy, to add, in 
support of this authority, that his ‘* Remi- 
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niscences of the Men and Times of the 
Revolution,’’ have rendered his printed 
memorial a fountain of reference to the 
historian, and that his truth and accuracy 
have more than once been corroborated 
in the pages of the Recorp. My own 
recollections of the tale are as fresh and 
vivid as if I had yesterday, with startled 
ear, listened to the narrative. The picture 
it presented to my youthful enthusiasm, of 
torn and solitary vessels threading their 
perilous way in silence and stealth, follow- 
ing the faint glimmer of the little light 
that beamed ahead amid the darkness of 
the night, the roaring of the wind and the 
surging of the waves, will never fade or be 
obliterated from my memory. Possibly I 
have appropriated too much space to the 
discussion of this weird and strange epi- 
sode, but to my mind it was claimed by its 
peculiar interest and thrilling romance. 
After rounding Valcour the American 
vessels passed undetected in the vicinity of 
the British fleet, and pressing on their 
course up the lake, early in the morning 
reached Schuyler’s Island, a distance of 
ten miles. ‘Two of the gondolas, which 
were too severely damaged to proceed, 
were here abandoned and sunk, and the 
remainder of the squadron was hastily re- 
paired, In the first dawning the British 
watchers cast their anxious eyes on the 
American anchorage, but silence and soli- 
tude alone brooded over the scene. The 
British fleet immediately weighed anchor 
and began an uncertain chase.’ The pro- 
gress of both fleets was retarded by a south- 
erly breeze. On the morning of the 13th, 
while this breeze was still prevailing with 
Arnold, the British fleet felt a slight north- 
erly wind, which brought them up rapidly 
with the Americans, near Split Rock. The 
disabled condition of the Washington \eft 


! A solitary rock projects from the bosom of the 
water near the centre of the lake and opposite on 
the east side of the anchorage of Pringle. A tradi- 
tion has been preserved among the mariners of the 
lake, which relates that this rock, enveloped in the 
autumnal mist, was mistaken by the British fleet for 
an American vessel, and before the error was de- 
tected that a sharp cannonade was directed against 
it. From that day the rock has been known as 
“Carleton’s Prize.’”—[W. C. W.] 
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her in the rear of the American squadron, 
where she was overtaken and attacked by 
the /nflexible and Maria, and after a brief 
resistance, Waterbury was compelled to 
surrender, ‘These ships, with the Car/efon, 
that immediately joined them, united in an 
attack on the Congress. Arnold, enveloped 
in this terrible circle of fire, battled for 
nearly five hours unsupported in his little 
galley against this overwhelming force, and 
at length ran her ashore, accompanied by 
four gondolas, on the beach at Panton. 
Their flags still streaming in defiance, the 
crews waded to the land ; Arnold remained 
the last man on his vessel, and only left her 
when driven off by tke flames. He stood 
with the marines on the shore prepared to 
repel any attempt to board the vessels, and 
only retreated when they were wrapped 
in flames. Their charred and blackened 
relics were conspicuous in after years, gle- 
rious monuments of the valor and patriot- 
ism of Arnold, long after other deeds had 
stamped undying infamy on his name. The 
galley Zee, nearly in the same place, to avoid 
capture, was also blown up by her com- 
mander, Captain Davis. Of all this gallant 
fleet, the Enterprise, the Revenge, the Trum- 
bull, that led the van in the night escape 
from Valcour, and a single gondola, reached 
Ticonderoga. The material trophies of 
this sanguinary victory to the British were 
the Washington and one gondola, the /er- 
sey. The killed and wounded of the 
Americans in these actions did not exceed 
ninety, and Captain Pringle admitted a 
loss only of about forty. We have seen 
that Arnold claimed an explosion of a 
British galley, by which a crew of sixty 
were destroyed. 

Arnold remained on the beach at Panton 
until he saw his vessels consumed, and then, 
with a rapid march, led the remnants of his 
crews to Crown Point, and by the celerity 
of his movements escaped an ambush laid 
by the Indians, when he had scarcely 
passed the spot. The prisoners were 
treated by Carleton with a generous kind- 
ness, dictated alike by sagacious policy and 
by the native benignity of his character. 
He caused his own surgeon to administer to 
the wounded ; he applauded the gallantry 












of the defence, deplored the unnatural 
war, with strong feelings described the 
clemency of the king, relieved with un- 
bounded liberality their wants, and gave to 
each a free parole. This wise treatment 
aroused a deep sensibility in the feelings 
of these brave and hardy men, which found 
utterance in language so eulogistic of Carle- 
ton and so appreciative of the royal clem- 
ency, that it was deemed inexpedient to 
allow them to mingle with the army, and 
without landing, they were hastened for- 
ward to Skenesboro’. 

On the 14th the feeble garrison evacu- 
ated the mouldering walls of Crown Point, 
which were never again to be made the 
central point of military operations. The 
fortress was immediately occupied by a di- 
vision of Carleton’s forces. Ticonderoga 
was approached by an armed recognition 
and by decided demonstrations, but the 
bold front and animated spirit of the 
American army demonstrated that its im- 
mediate capture was impracticable, and 
could only be accomplished by a protracted 
and vigorous siege. On the 3d of Novem- 
ber Carleton re-embarked the army and 
returned into Canada. 

The course of Carleton subjected him at 
the time to harsh censure, which has often 
been reproduced in the narratives of this 
campaign. His decision, however, seems 
to have been controlled by a wise and pru- 
dent forecast. While numerous considera- 
tions were presented to his judgment which 
influenced his action, the fact was probably 
decisive that his victory had secured the 
gateway of the lake, which in the ensuing 
spring would afford an unobstructed avenue 
for the advance of another army, in a more 
favorable season and under more auspicious 
circumstances. 

Although the immediate and apparent 
issue of the naval campaign on Lake 
Champlain had been disastrous in its conse- 
quences, it exerted a potent and most fa- 
vorable influence on the cause of Independ- 
ence, that largely compensated for the ex- 
penditure of treasure, the material losses, 
and even the sacrifices of blood with which 
the protracted struggle had been sustained. 
The valor and skill that had ennobled the 
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conflict, impressed England, at home and 
in her armies, with higher and more just 
conceptions of the military character of the 
Republicans, When the story was widely 
spread of the romantic battles and the he- 
roism of their countrymen, the popular 
heart of America was thrilled with a new 
and wild enthusiasm. The patriots almost 
exulted in the loss of a fleet that had been 
sacrificed, and felt less of despondency and 
depression than if it had ingloriously fled 
for safety to decay at the wharves of ‘Ticon- 
deroga and Skenesboro’, or to be consigned 
at a future day to the torch of an implaca- 
ble enemy. 

But another effect flowed from this cam- 
paign, equally important, if it was less ex- 
citing. The autumn of 1776 was the most 
tangible and auspicious period that oc- 
curred during the war, for consummating 
that favorite policy of the British Ministry. 
The armies and the fleet of England occu- 
pied the lower Hudson; the Highlands 
were at that time in a condition less defen- 
sible that at any subsequent period ; Wash- 
ington had been driven through New Jer- 
sey and across the Delaware, with a frag- 
mentary army held together by the slightest 
cohesion, and a dark and gloomy issue 
seemed to be impending over the fortunes 
of the nascent republic. Had the forces 
then reposing in Canada seized on Crown 
Point and been hurled upon the Valley of 
the Hudson, human judgment can discern 
but slight impediments that could have op- 
posed its forming a junction with an army 
that might have advanced from New York. 

The little flotilla of Congress on the lake 
dissipated all these visions. It asserted on 
these waters and maintained a mastery 
from May, 1775, until October in the suc- 
ceeding year, when the approach of winter 
arrested all military operations and averted 
the danger of an immediate invasion. It 
held ten thousand British veterans and 
German mercenaries in inaction and useless 
among the forts and camps of Canada, and 
shut up a multitude of transports, destined 
for the conveyance of this force, which for 
many months floated in idleness on the 
current of the Richelieu. The opportu- 
nity was lost, and was never to be retrieved. 
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The just fame that gilded the reputation 
of Arnold by his marvellous passage of the 
Wilderness, his intrepidity and wounds at 
Quebec, and his brilliant career in Canada, 
was rendered still more resplendent by the 
glory of his achievements on the lake. 

Although these glittering qualities at- 
tracted and fascinated the popular heart 
and made him the hero-idol of the hour, 
there were many both in the army and in 
civil life, who were not dazzled by the 
glare of this brilliancy, and who, piercing 
beneath the glamour that surrounded his 
name, could discern the black and 
spreading cancer that was eating out his 
moral vitality. Among the latter was Wil- 
liam Gilliland, the pioneer of the Cham- 
plain Valley, who had in 1776 transformed 
a rude wilderness, by the toil and expendi- 
ture of eleven years, into a scene of rare 
rural beauty and luxuriance. His colony 
stretched from the Bouquet to Split Rock, 


and its site is now one of the most lovely” 


and fertile agricultural districts in the 
state. The fleet of Arnold in the autumn 
of that year was moored in front of these 


possessions, and the crops of Gilliland and 
his tenants were ‘plundered, their dwellings 
invaded and rifled by the crews, and, as 
Gilliland believed, through the rapacity 
and with the connivance or complicity of 


Arnold. The expostulations and com- 
plaints of Gilliland were unnoticed, while 
the outrages were continued. He at length 
appealed to the justice of Gates for protec- 
tion and redress, This action vehemently 
aroused some of the worst passions of 
Arnold. Imperious, malignant and vin- 
dictive, he caused the arrest of Gilliland 
under some frivolous charges of treason, 
and his transference to the headquarters of 
Gates, Although he was summarily re- 
leased, his domain was broken up, and 
what the ravages of war had not already 
wasted was abandoned to desolation. This 
tyrannic act was marked by the secret 
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orders of Arnold, by which Gilliland was 
prohibited from removing or securing any 
of his effects. 

In the following year, when Arnold had 
reached the zenith of his power and fame, 
Gilliland, goaded by the’ force of his 
wrongs, addressed a memorial to Congress 
on the subject. His denunciation of 
Arnold is in bold and eloquent utterances, 
and in his masterly portraiture of the char- 
acter he exhibits, it seems that his hand 
was almost guided by the inspirations of 
prophecy, and as if the veil of a few brief 
years were removed from his mental vision, 
and that he was gazing upon the revela- 
tions of future infamy. We have only 
space for a single paragraph of that re- 
markable document : 

‘*General Arnold is your servant; all 
the power and authority he has is derived 
from you, and that has enabled him to 
commit the acts of tyranny and outrage 
upon your memorialist and others, whose 
complaints have been laid before you. It 
is hot in mine, but it is in your power to 
bring him to justice. Bursting with pride 
and intoxicated with power, to which he 
ought to have been a stranger, but which 
he has had the art to obtain from you, he 
tyrannizes where he can. If temerity, if 
rashness, impudence and error can recom- 
mend him to you, he is allowed to be am- 
ply supplied with these qualities; and many 
people think they ought to recommend him 
in a peculiar manner to Lord North, who 
in gratitude for his having done more in- 
jury to the American cause than all the 
ministerial troops have the power of doing, 
ought to reward him with a generous pen- 
sion.”’ 

The MS. from which the above is ex- 
tracted was evidently a first draft. The 
entire memorial is copied in ‘‘ Pioneer 
History of Lake Champlain Valley,’’ pages 
174-181. 










Editor Am. His. Record.—1 have been 
highly gratified, reading in the ReEcorp, 
on pages 448~—50, the Hon. Mr. Linn’s Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Col. Samuel John At 
Lee, and beg leave to add a few facts. Col. 
At Lee’s son, William Richardson At Lee, 
married Margaretta, the only daughter of 
General Anthony Wayne, by whom he had 
a daughter Mary, afterwards Mrs. Evans, 
whose issue are the only surviving descend- 
ants of that Revolutionary hero. Isaac 
Wayne, the General’s only son, dying with- 
out issue, devised his residence and farm in 
Chester Co., Pa., to the children of Mrs. 
Evans, his niece, who, having by request 
of their grand-uncle taken the name of 
Wayne, now occupy that property. 

Mr. Linn and I spell the name At Lee 
alike, but we differ in the mode of writing 
it. The fac-simile signature of Col. At 
Lee is but doubtful evidence on either side 
of the question. You seldom find all the 
members of any family using the same sig- 
nature. The Marquis de la Fayette omit- 
ted the de altogether, and blended the ar- 
ticle with the proper name, and wrote 
Lafayette, and in a family I know of, some 
write their name Le Noir and others Lenoir. 

In printing his name, Mr. Linn shows 
that Col. At Lee left a space between the 
syllables, thus: AT LEE; and in his script 
signature, facsimilied in your October 
Recorp, they are also detached ; although 
each syllable is not distinguished with a 
capital letter. Any one who examines 
that fac simile, will see that Col. At Lee 
did not write his family name with a 
‘*running ’’ pen. The syllables were pur- 
posely separated: the upstroke of the ¢ 
not being blended, or on the same line, 
with the beginning of the 7 I never 
knew any of my relatives use a hyphen be- 
tween the syllables, as appears in Mr. 
Linn’s zofe.. This must have been an 
‘* error of the compositor.’’ 

Of our family, I am of those who prefer 
At Lee; and I think that we are right. 
Doctors John L. and Washington L. At Lee 
are the sons of the late William Pitt At Lee, 
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AT LEE OR ATLEE. 


of Lancaster, Pa., who always, I believe, 
wrote his name with a capital L, and his 
example has been followed by his eldest 
son, Dr. John L. Dr. Washington L, pre- 
fers the modern mode. I have a Masonic 
Diploma, dated November 16, 1803—be- 
fore I was born—bearing their father’s 
signature, so written, as Senior Warden of 
Lodge No. 43. I have seen, too, his sig- 
nature, similarly written, to the minutes 
of the vestry of the Episcopal church of 
Lancaster, of which he was clerk. I had 
in my possession, about fifty years ago, an 
engraved heraldic vignette used by their 
and my grandfather, William Augustus At 
Lee. It was old fashioned, and the plate, 
my father thought, had been engraved: in 
England. The name was engraved thereon 
as two distinct words. That copy was 
sent to the address of a gentleman in Eng- 
land, from whom no acknowledgment was 
ever received. 

I am fond of genealogical researches ; 
and, some years ago, requested a gentle- 
man visiting London, to make some inqui- 
ries in this direction at the Heraldry 
Office there. But, as the fees of the pro- 
posed search would have amounted to 
enough to build a house, the investigation 
was indefinitely postponed. 

I have ascertained, however, from other 
sources, that the name was first borne 
during the reign of Richard I., by Sir 
Richard At the Lee, or Atte Lee, or of the 
Lee. Hunter, the antiquarian, mentions 
an interesting act of friendship between 
Sir Richard and Robin Hood. I have 
read the ballad, which describes the rescue 
by Robin of the Knight from an unexpected 
and overpowering attack ; and Hunter re- 
lates how Sir Richard, in token of his 
gratitude, set apart a portion of his estate 
as a free range for Robin and his merry 
men, which district is still known as 
‘* Robin Hood’s Moss.’’ 

Ashmole, in his History of the Garter, 
says, page 34, that a ‘‘pension of £40 
per annum was given by Edward III. to 
Sir John Atte Lee, im auxilium status sui 
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manutendi, as an aid for the maintenance 
of his rank. 

Weever tells us that ‘‘ one William Atte 
Lee, Esquire, lies buried in St. Mary’s 
church, in the Abbey Yard, in the diocese 
of Norwich, in the county of Suffolk, one 
of the most ancient churches in England.’’ 
His monument is so defaced by time that 
scarce any thing can be read except the 
name: See Weever’s Antient Funeral 
Monuments. 

Weever records, further, that ‘‘ in Pel- 
ham, Twinix Church, within the Diocese 
of London, in Hertfordshire, lieth interred 
Sir Walter At Lea, of whose epitaph these 
words remain: ‘ Sir Walter At Lea, alias 
Sir Walter At Clay.’ His wife lieth by 
him. The monument is antient, but foully 
defaced.’’ 

Before leaving Sir Walter, I will men- 
tion, as a family tradition, that his son, 
John At Lee, dropped the At and became 


the progenitor of the Leas or Lees, a ~ 
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branch of which family now is in Phila- 
delphia and another scion is in Virginia. 

The mere orthography of names is pro- 
tean. Shakespeare wrote his in five or six 
different ways ; and I have some old family 
deeds of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, wherein 
the final syllable of my name is spelt Lee, 
Leigh and Lygh. Our ancestors left learn- 
ing to priests and to clerks who wrote pho- 
netically. Even in our time people are 
careless. My grandfather was baptized in 
the Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, 
July 26, 1735, and his name on the bap- 
tismal register was spelt Atley. 

I think, then, that the weight of evi- 
dence as to the correct writing of the 
name, is in my favor; but, if any person 
entitled to it fancies a different style of 
chirography, no indictment will lie in the 
premises. 

SAMUEL YoRKE AT LEE. 


Washington City, Oct., 1874. 





COLONEL GEORGE MORGAN. 


In the ‘‘ Washington (Pennsylvania) Re- 
view and Examiner’’ for December 17th, 
1873, a writer gives an interesting account 
of the public career of Colonel George 
Morgan, whose remains had just been re- 
moved from Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, to 
Washington, in the same State. The 
writer seems to have had free access to Col. 
Morgan’s papers. ‘The following abstract 
sketch has been made for the REcorD: 

Col. Morgan was a native of Philadel- 
phia, where he was born in 1741. He 
commanded the first Volunteer Company 
organized in that city for the old war for 
Independence. He was a brother of the 
eminent physician and surgeon, John 
Morgan, who, in the autumn of 1775, was 
appointed by Congress, Director-general 
and Physician-in-chief of the General Hos- 
pital of the Continental Army. 

In 1776, Colonel Morgan was appointed 
Indian agent, for which duty he was well 
fitted by long and extensive acquaintance 
with the tribes of the west and northwest. 


He was familiar with the habits and cus- 
toms of the Indians, and had great influence 
among them. Whilst he was residing with 
his family at Princeton, N. J., adeputation 
of tribes occupying western Pennsylvania, 
eastern Ohio, and portions of West Vir- 
ginia, offered him, as a free gift, an im- 
mense tract of land known as the Sewick- 
ley Bottom. He declined the munificent 
offer, because he was then a servant of the 
United States, and because it might do in- 
jury to the Indians. They urged him to 
take it, but he firmly refused. Then they 
offered the gift to his children, which he 
also declined, and so the matter ended. 
The land offered lay along the Ohio River 
six miles, and three miles in the interior. 
At the time this offer was made, the Colo- 
nel was educating, at Princeton, at his sole 
expense, several sons of chiefs. 

Colonel Morgan was a merchant, in com- 
pany with others, who had extensive deal- 
ings with the Indians, and was one of the 
members of the ‘‘ Indiana Company.’’ In 
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consequence of the carrying off of a large 
amount of property belonging to this com- 
pany by the Indians, the latter conveyed 
to Morgan and his associates, about 6,000- 
ooo acres of land, including the site of the 
city of Wheeling. Difficulties arising, the 
conveyance was never confirmed, legally. 

Morgan was commissioned a colonel in 
the Continental army in 1777, and granted 
extraordinary military powers for use in 
the country around the upper waters of the 
Ohio River, where he was engaged in for- 
warding supplies for the garrisons on the 
frontier, 

Colonel Morgan counted General Wash- 
ington among his personal friends. He 
was a thorough agriculturist ; and in 1786 
he received from ‘*‘ The Philadelphia So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture,’’ a gold 
medal for the best essay on a farmyard. It 
was the first medal, it was said, ever given 
in America as an agricultural premium. 

When Colonel Aaron Burr was endeay- 
oring to carry out his schemes in the west, 
he tried to draw Colonel Morgan into his 
meshes. Before he had developed his 
whole plans, Morgan, regarding them as 
treasonable, became indignant, and would 
not listen to him further. Morgan was an 
important witness at the trial of Burr at 
Richmond, Va., in 1807. He had, on 
hearing a portion of the plans from the lips 
of Burr, written to. President Jefferson, 
exposing them. Jefferson’s letter in reply 
was as follows : 
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Monticello, September 19, 1806. 
Sir» Your favor of August 29 came to hand on 
the 15th inst. I thank you for the information, 
which claims the more attention as it coincides 
with what has been learned from other quarters, 
Your situation, and the knowledge you already pos- 
sess, would probably put it in your power to trace 
the footsteps of this enterprise on the public peace 
with more effect than apy other with whom I could 
communicate, Whatever zeal you might think 
proper to use in this pursuit, would be used in the 
fulfilment of the duties of a good citizen; and any 
communications you may be so good as to make to 
me on the subject, shall be thankfully received and 
so made use of as not to commit you any further 
than yourself may think proper to express; a knowl- 
edge of the persons who may reject, as well as 
those who may accept parricide propositions, will be 
peculiarly useful. Accept my salutations and assur- 
ances of esteem and respect. THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
GEORGE MorGAN. 


The private papers left by Colonel Mor- 
gan contain numerous letters from officers 
of the Revolution, which indicate the high 


character of the man, and show that he ' 


had performed important services for his 
country. . He died in 1810, and was buried 
near Canonsburg. His remains now rest 
in the cemetery at Washington, in the bu- 
rial enclosure of his grandson, D.T.Morgan. 

It is said that Colonel Morgan presented 
to the city of Philadelphia a greater por- 
tion, if not all of the forest trees which 
now shade Independence Square. They 
were sent, thrifty saplings, from Marganza, 
and the banks of Chartrer’s Creek, running 
near his place. 





Saw-MILLS ON THE PiscaTaqua.—I see 
by an article in ‘‘ Notes and Queries,”’ 
September number Am. Hist. Recorp, 
that doubts are thrown upon the assertion 
that saw-mills were erected on the Piscata- 
qua as early as 1738. 

I have taken the liberty to address you 
on this subject, as the date is not early 
enough by a hundred years, as I think can 
be proved, as what I have to say is partly 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


matter of record, and refers to at least 
three saw-mills on the waters of the 
Piscataqua. 

In the first place, amongst the forty- 
eight men sent out by Mason in 1631, 
to form a settlement on the Piscataqua, 
were eight Danes. I have always un- 
derstood that these Danes were sent over 
expressly on account of their skill in erect- 
ing and running saw-mills. 
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By referring to Belknap Hist. N. H., 
Farmer’s edition, Dover 1831, p. 10, we 
find : 

‘¢ Gibbons (one of Mason’s party) had 
the care of a saw-mill and lived in a 
| palisaded house at Newichawannock (now 
Berwick), where he carried on trade with 
the Indians.’’ 

This mill must have been erected before 
1635, for in that year, I think (for I cannot 
now find it amongst my notes), Gibbons re- 
moved to Sanders Point and was succeeded 
in his charge by Humphrey Chadbourn, the 
builder of the ‘*Great House at Straw- 
berry Bank.’’ Mason soon after died, and 
as the affairs of the colony were in an un- 
settted condition, Chadbourn bought a 
large tract of land of ‘‘ Mr. Rowles,’’ 
Sachem of the Newichawannock Indians, 
situated in what is now Berwick, at the 
junction of the Great Works and Salmon 
Falls rivers. 
in my possession, but I fearsthat the origi- 
nals, dated 1643, are not now in.existence. 

I have also a copy of Chadbourn’s will, 
dated 25th May, 1667, recorded at Alfred, 
York county, Me., in which he makes re- 
peated mention of his saw-mills at Newicha- 
wannock. 

In Bouton’s Prov. Papers of N. H., Vol. 
I, page 45, can be found Francis Small’s 
deposition 8th September, 1685, in which 
he says that he was a planter of Piscataway, 
and that he remembers that the first saw- 
mill and corn-mill in New England was 
erected at Captain Mason’s plantation in 
Newichawannock, upwards of fifty years— 
that about forty years since the said mills 
were burnt to the ground.’’ 

A short time ago I had in my possession 
amanuscript history of Berwick, often re- 
ferred to by Judge Sullivan in his ‘‘ Hist. 
Dist. Me., 1795.’’ It was written by Hon. 
Benjamin Chadbourn, of Berwick, about 
1793, at Judge Sullivan’s request, and a 
copy is now before me. He gives the fol- 
lowing aecount of a large mill about a 
mile above the mouth of the Great Works 
river, at a fallofthesame name. ‘‘ These 
falls were named the ‘Great Works,’ by 
two men who came from England and 
settled there by the name of Leaders. 


I have copies of the deeds _ 
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They obtained a grant of land of the town 
of Kittery, I think of five hundred acres, 
and located it on both sides of the river, 
including these falls. I have heard that 
they brought great property with them ; 
with it they built a saw-mill which carried 
eighteen saws. The carriages were made 
of cast-iron, and when broke were used, 
and still are in use for kitchen hand-irons.”’ 

This must have been at an early date, for 
in 1652 Joseph Mason, who came from 
England to look up Captain John Mason’s 
affairs, found Richard Leader occupying 
land of the late Captain, and brought an 
action against him. See Belknap, p. 55. 

Hoping that I have made out a satis- 
factory case, I remain, 

S. H. CHADBOURNE. 
Boston, 30th Sept. 1874, 


Sanpy Hook Licut-House.—During the 
month of April 1761, some merchants of 
New York presented a memorial to Cad- 
wallader Colden, Esq., President of the 
Council, representing the necessity of a 
light-house at Sandy Hook (formerly 
Godyn’s Point), in the Cvlony of New 
Jersey. An act was accordingly passed by 
the Council, on the 18th of May following, 
for raising by lottery a sum of £3000 for 
the erection of such a building, and four 
acres of barren sand was purchased for 
‘*the moderate price’’ of £750 from 
Robert and Easick Hartshorn. Hereon a 
stone structure was built by the government 
of New York, and for the maintenance of 
the same a duty of three pence per ton 
was laid on the tonnage of vessels. 

The ‘‘London Chronicle,’’ of August 
4 to 7, 1764, has the following notice: 
‘“*New York, June 21 (Thursday). On 
Monday evening last, the New York Light- 
house, erected at Sandy Hook, was lighted 
for the first time. The house is of an 
octagon figure, having eight equal sides ; the 
diameter at the base 29 feet, and af the 
top of the wall 15 feet. The lantern is 
seven feet high; the circumference thirty- 
three feet. The whole construction of 
the lantern is iron; the top covered with 
copper. There are 48 oil blazes. This 
building from the surface is nine stories 
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high ; the whole from top to bottom 103 
feet. The structure was undertaken by Mr, 
Isaac Conro,.of this city, and was carried 
on with all the expedition that the diffi- 
culty of passing to and fro on the occasion 
could possibly admit of. It is judged to 
be a masterly piece of workmanship.’’ 
This building, located 40° 25’ N. lat. 
and 73° 30’ W. long. from London, whose 
light could be seen for ten leagues at sea, 
was finally dismantled in pursuance of a 
resolution passed by the Provincial Congress 
of New York, March 4, 1776. A few days 


thereafter Major Wm. Malcolm reported ° 


that he had returned, having broken out 
the glass of the lantern, and delivered over, 
on the 8th inst., to Col. George Taylor, of 
Middletown, N, J., eight copper lamps, 
two tackle-falls and blocks, and three casks 
and a part of acask of oil. Its usefulness 
was probably soon restored by the English 
on taking possession of New York, and 
after the peace, for ‘‘ the greater safety of 
the mariner,’’ a small beacon-light was set 
up on the False Hook, about 1100 yards 
N. W. of the light-house. A correct view 
of the old light-house may be seen in the 
‘New York Magazine and Literary Re- 
pository,’’ for August 1790. I. J. G. 





First AMERICAN NoveL.—The late Hon. 
Charles Sumner, in one of his speeches in 
Congress (‘* Freedom National and Slavery 
Sectional ’’), calls the ‘‘ Algerine Captive ”’ 
by Royal Tyler, which was first published 
at Walpole, N. H., in 1797, ‘‘ the earliest 
American novel.’’ Though many years 
have elapsed since this statement was pub- 
licly made, I have never seen it contra- 
dicted. 

But it is certainly erroneous ; for several 
years before that date, a novel said to be 
by Mrs. Sarah Wentworth Morton, the 
poetess, was published at Boston. The 
following advertisement of it appears in 
the Jnudependent Chronicle, January 22, 
1789: 

‘* First American Novel. This day pub- 
lished, price gs. bound and lettered, and 
6s. 8d. stitched in blue paper, ‘ The 
Power of Sympathy; or the Triumph of 
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Nature. A Novel founded in truth.’ In 
two volumes 12mo. The first volume 
ornamented with a Copperplate Frontis- 
piece. Dedicated to the Young Ladies of 
America. 


“ Fain would he strew Life’s thorny way with 
Flowers, 

And open to your View Elysian Bowers ; 

Catch the warm Passions of the tender Youth, 

And win the Mind to Sentiment and Truth.” 


[Then follows a long extract from the 
author’s preface]. ‘* Printed at Boston by J. 
Thomas and Co., and sold at their Book- 
store, No. 45 Newbury-Street.’’ 

It will be noticed that the ‘‘ Power of 
Sympathy ’’ is claimed in the above adver- 
tisement to be the ‘ first American novel.”’ 
Can an earlier one be named? 

Joun Warp Dean. 





Quisquisinc.—In a late letter from the 
Oil Region, Pa., published in the ‘‘ New 
York Observer,’’ the writer of this note has 
mentioned Quisquising, alias Holman’s 
Ferry, on the Upper Allegheny, twenty 
miles above Franklin, as one of Washing- 
ton’s treaty-grounds with his Indian allies, 
in the time of the Old French War. The 
historical fact, if a fact, is not stated in 
Dr. Lossing’s minute account of the early 
military career of that great man in his 
‘‘ Life of Washington,’’ or in any work 
that we have seen. But the venerable 
gentleman, Joseph Chase, Esq., of Titus- 
ville, Pa., from whom we received our ac- 
count, furnished it also for the ‘‘ Pennsyl- 
vania Gazetteer,’’ as long ago as 1820. 

The oecurrence of such a treaty rests 
chiefly on the authority of local tradition. 
It was handed down by and from the old 
settlers of those parts, as one of the associa- 
tions of the spot,—a very sacred one, too, 
in the eyes of the old Indian inhabitants, 
for it was one of their burying-grounds. 
Many mounds there designated the last 
resting-place of their braves. They were 
buried in a sitting posture. 

The earliest white man who took up his 
residence at Quisquising was Eli Holman, 
who, with his family, lived many years 
there, and also was a very singular charac- 
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ter in some of his ways. He used to tell 
this story about Washington’s treaty- 
making with the Indians on that ground. 
As Washington was without a doubt at the 
mouth of French Creek, where Franklin 
now stands, on his way to Le Beeuf, it is 
easy to regard this tradition as a reliable 
one. But we send this memorandum to 
the HisroricaAL ReEcorD, to take a place 
among its Queries. 

The very unromantic meaning of Quis- 
quising, as we have been told, is Hog- 
Town. Its old business name as Holman’s 
Ferry has become known as Hunter’s Sta- 
tion, since the railroad has wound along the 
crooked Allegheny, between Franklin and 
Warren. W. HALL. 

Elisabeth, N. /. 


First AMERICAN EpitT1ons.—In the Sep- 


tember number of the ReEcorp there are. 


some queries in reference to ‘ old editions 
of standard works.’’ I wish to know if 
any of the readers of the RecorD are in 
possession of, or know the whereabouts, of 
a copy of the first American edition of the 
works of William Shakespeare. The title 
is as follows : 
‘‘ The 
Plays and Poems 
of 
William Shakespeare.’’ 
Corrected from the latest and best 
London Editions ; with notes, by 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
To which are added 
A Glossary and a Life of the Author. 
Embellished with a striking likeness from 
the Collection of 
His Grace the Duke of Chandos. 
First American Edition. 
Vol. I. 
Philadelphia : 
Printed and sold by Bioren & Madan. 
MDCCXCV. 


This edition is in eight vols. 12mo., 
of which I have never seen but the first 
volume, which also had the portrait. I 
never have heard of any one yet who had 
a complete eopy or who had ever seen one. 
The late Mr. Gowans, of Nassau Street, 
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N. Y., once had seven volumes of the set, 
but never a perfect copy. 

It is a little curious that Milton should 
have found a publisher in America seven 
years before any one thought of reprinting 
the works of the world’s poet, and still 
more singular that it required the efforts 
of eight publishing firms in Philadelphia to 
produce a duodecimo edition of Pope’s 
Homer’s Jliad, while ove adventurous firm 
printed the works of Shakespeare in eight 
volumes and added a portrait. Bioren & 
Madan must have been an enterprising firm 
to have undertaken such a venture at that 
early day, and for the sake of the memory 
of the great poet, his lovers would be glad 
to know that the firm were rewarded by the 
sale of a large edition of his works. The 
rarity of this edition would seem to indi- 
cate that this was not the fact. There is 
no doubt that the ‘* First American Edition 
of Shakespeare ’’ is one of the rarest of 
American reprints, for the writer, together 
with others of his acquaintance, have made 
diligent search for it, and have thus far 
been unsuccessful. J. W. P., Jr. 

Newark, N. J., Sept. 9, 1874. 


JosHua Hetr SmitH.—Recoxp, Vol. 
Ill., p. 471.—Joshua Hett Smith, was a 
brother of William Smith, afterward Chief 
Justice of Canada. He escaped from con- 
finement in the American lines, in the dis- 
guise of a woman, and fled to New York. 
At the close of the war he went to Eng- 
land, and in 1803 he published ‘his 
Authentic Narrative of the Causes which 
led to the Death of Major André.’’ Of this 
work the ‘late Dr. Jared Sparks wrote; 
‘*Whether from a defect of memory in the 
author, or from whatever reason, needs not 
to be inquired, but as a work of history 
this volume is not worthy of the least 
credit, except where the statements are 
confirmed by other authority.”’ 


CHARLES THE SECOND.—In the Colonial 
Records of Virginia, lately printed, is a 
letter written by command of Charles the 
Second, to Governor Berkely, of Virginia, 
acknowledging the receipt of a present of 
manufactured silk, from that Province. It 











bears date as follows: ‘‘ Given at our 
Court at Whitehall, the — day Novem- 
ber, in ye 2oth yeare of our Reigne, 
1668.’’- As Charles ascended the throne 
only eight years before (1660), how could 
it be the 2oth year of his reign? Rex. 
ANswER.—Charles claimed that he suc- 
ceeded to the thtone on the death of his 
father, and reigned as Sovereign of Eng- 
land from: that time, about 20 years be- 
fore, although he had been long in exile. 





THE CLERICAL GOWN AND BANDs.—The 
black silk gown and bands, now confined, 
I believe in America, to the clergy of the 
Episcopal Church, it may not be known, 
appear to have been in general use in the 
last century among the Presbyterian and 
Congregational divines. They are worn 
to-day by Presbyterian ministers in Scot- 
land. 

I find two instances of this at different 
periods in this country in the 18th century. 
Upon the tombstone of the Rev. Nathan 
Bassett, pastor of the Circular (Congrega- 
tional) Church, in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, who died June 26, 1738, aged 37 
years, is a bas-relief medallion representing 
him in the gown and bands. 

The other instance is that of the Rev. 
Francis Worcester, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Hollis, New Hampshire, 
and formerly of the Second Church in 
Sandwich. He died ‘‘Oct. 14th, A. D. 
1783, In y* 86th year of hisage.’’ A simi- 
lar bas-relief represents him wearing the 
same costume. Other instances could no 
doubt be given. 

The celebrated Unitarian preacher, Dr. 
Channing, I am informed, preached in this 
dress. ‘This was of course within the last 
forty years. 

This custom, from these two instances 
given above and other sources of informa- 
tion, I presume went out of fashion among 
the Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
about the year 1800. 

It is noteworthy that the black silk gown 
and band: ‘ave been going out of use even 
among the Protestant Episcopal clergy 
during the last ten years, the white surplice 
being now worn through the entire service. 
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The bands, particularly, are rarely seen in 
the pulpits of our large cities. 

The silk gown is said to have come into 
the church at the time of Luther, and to 
have been of scholastic or academical 
origin. ‘The Lutheran ministers in Ger- 
many still wear a similar robe, which, I 
suppose, may be the custom among some 
of that denomination in America, 

Wesley and Whitfield were two promi- 
nent examples of ‘‘ Dissenting Ministers ’’ 
wearing both gown and bands in England. 


W. J. P. 
‘Camden, N. J. 





BEavJEU.—In your notice of the novel 
entitled ‘* Fort Du Quesne,’’ &c., RECORD, 
Vol. II. page 479, you have unwittingly 
been misled by the author as to the register 
of Fort Du Quesne in the library of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. It is not 
a French book—it was procured and pub- 
lished at the expense of NEVILLE B. Cralc, 
in 1859, through the good offices of the 
late Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Conner. The title 
is as follows, viz :— 


Registres 
des 
Baptésmes 
et 
Sepultures 
Qui se sont faits au 
Fort Du Quesne 
Pendant les années 


1753, 1754, 1755 & 1756. 


Nouvel York, Isle de Manate 
De la Presse Cramoisey de Jean-Marie Shea, 
M.DCCC.LIX, 


A translation of it was published in the 
Pittsburgh Gazette in 1859, and a mention 
of it can be seen in the ‘‘ Historical Mag- 
azine,”’ Vol. III. pages 274-5. 

A few years ago, when the vestry of 
Trinity Church, New York, caused to be 
removed the remains of the dead in their 
church-yard, they came on the grave of 
Beaujeu, but all they found was a piece 
of gold fringe, which is now in my posses- 
sion. I have often thought that a sketch 
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of the old cemetery, with the inscriptions 
from the tombstones of the heroes and 
sages there interred, would be very inter- 
esting to your readers. Isaac CRalc. 


SEAL or Coin ?—REcorD, Vol. III. p. 
375. The stamp is the Government revenue 
stamp of the period — the denomination 
being on the stamp, and varying according 
to the consideration of the instruments. 
I have before me as I write a note dated 
Philadelphia, 11th June 1799, which has 
a stamp, bearing an eagle fronting you 
with extended wings on a shield, with 13 
stripes. Above the eagle ‘‘ Ten Cents ;’’ 
below ‘‘ Pennsylvania.’’ Another note, 
Philad., June 1, 1814, has a stamp with 
eagle on shield, facing left, with wings as 
if just alighted. Shield has cross lines 
above as well as on the alternate stripes. 
Below the shield are the words, ‘‘’Ten 
Cents.’’ There is no name of state above. 

G. S. 

New York. 


Major ANDR&’s MINIATURE.—RECORD, 
Vol. III., p. 471.—The profile of André, 
in Lossing’s ** Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion,’’ is a fac simile of a pencil sketch 
which that author received from London, 
with a drawing of André’s monument in 
Westminster Abbey. From what picture 
in England it was drawn, is not known. 
The picture of André, purporting to be 
‘‘ from a miniature by himself,’’ was copied 
from the ** Pictorial History of England,”’ 
first edition. It is similar in appearance to 
a beautiful miniature in India ink, now in 
the possession of Thomas Addis Emmet, 
M. D., of New York city, which is claimed 
to be the work of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Dr. 
Emmet has had it engraved for private cir- 
culation. 


CHARLES CARROLL AND THomas SULLY. 
—lIn a notice of Carroll and Sully (Recorp, 
Vol. III., p. 469,) the writer says Mr. Sully 
‘painted the portrait of Charles Carroll 
when both were old.’’ Mr. Sully was only 
forty-nine years of age when Mr. Carroll 
died, in the fall of 1832. Mr. Sully was 
born in 1783. L. 
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ForTIFICATIONS AT YORKTOWN.—When 
the combined armies at Yorktown be zan 
the siege of the British fortified camp there, 
in the autumn of 1781, Washington gave 
orders for the several regiments of the 
American Army to furnish ‘* fascines,’’ 
‘* saucissons ’’ and ‘‘ gabions’”’ for the con- 
struction of fortifications. A ‘* fascine’’ 
is a small stick or bundle of sticks used in 
making fortifications. A ‘‘saucisson’’ is 
a long bundle of fascines for raising a bat- 
tery; anda ‘‘ gabion’’ is a large basket 
of cylindrical form, made of fascines and 
filled with earth. ‘The names of the regi- 
ments, and the number of each of these 
articles which each regiment was called 
upon to furnish, are given below. They 
are the sum of such materials used in the 
siege of Yorktown. 





1 


Saucissons. | 


REGIMENTS 
AND 


staking 


CORPS. 


| Saucissons. 

Pickets for 
Gabions 
Fascines. 





Barber’s, 
Gimat’s, 
Vose’s, 
Huntington’s, 
Laurens’s, 
Hamilton’s, 
Hazen’s, 
Ogden’s, 
Olney’s, 

V. Schaick’s, 
Cortland’s, 
Gaskin’s, ' 
Butler’s, 
Stewart’s, 
Adams’s, 
Roseburgh’s, 
Militia, 


290 
250 
250 
190 
190 
210 
190 
33° 
310 
280 
33° 
320 
250 
220 
35° | 
360 | ; 
680 











168 








600\ 6000 600 2000 








Hopper OR SuFFERN.—In his “ Field 
Book of the Revolution,’’ Vol. I. p. 782, 
the Editor of the Recorp has given a pic- 
ture of a house, in which lived a Hopper 
family, and which, well authenticated facts 
served to show, was the headquarters of 
















Washington, at which he wrote his letters 
dated at ‘‘ Suffern’s,’’ in September, 1780. 
It stood about three miles south of the 
present Suffern’s station, on the Erie Rail- 
road, and four from the Ramapo Pass. 
The Suffern family claim that their pater- 
nal mansion, near the station, was the one 
in which Washington had his headquarters. 
In reply to a letter by the editor to Mr. 
Epwaep L. Surrern, the following inter- 
esting one was received : 


New York, Nov. 3, 1864. 

Dear Sir : Your note of the 2gth ult., in mply to 
mine of the rgth, written in regard to the old head- 
quarters at Suffern, was duly received. 

I have been trying, since then, to collect proofs 
that the old house was Washington’s headquarters, 
but find it almost impossible at this late date to do, 
as all the parties who might prove the fact beyond 
a doubt, are dead. I think, however, that there is 
still enough corroborating testimony to make my 
position sure, 

A careful examination of the remains of the old 
intrenchments, and of the position the army must 
necessarily have occupied in them, would convince 
one that the General commanding the army would 
have been needlessly and remarkably exposed if he 
had had his headquarters 3 to 4 miles further down 
the valley (and consequently nearer the enemy) 
where the Hopper house was. 

Then again, if I am not very much mistaken, 
there are at this day in the old headquarters at 
Newburgh, two letters from Washington, dated, 
“ Headquarters, Suffern, N. Y.,” &c., and which I 
believe you furnished yourself. 
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But perhaps my last argument in favor of my as- 


sertion is the strongest. ere are still in existence 
several sets of silver medals (13 in a set) represent- 
ing as many different headquarters of Washington, 
with the old house at Suffern so distinctly repre- 
sented, that no one having once seen it, could fail 
to recognise the exactness of the impression. 

They were made by orders of Congress, and the 
dies were destroyed when the city of Washington 
was destroyed during the war of 1812. The sets 
are rare, but I know of one or two. I have seen 
them myself, but unfortunately do not possess them. 


Can any reader of the Recorp throw, 
light on this subject ? 





Tue Caprors or ANDRE.—RECoRD, Vol. 
III., p. 471. —The authority for placing the 
name of John Dean, instead of Isaac See, 
among the party of seven volunteers con- 
nected with the capture of André, in Los- 
sing’s ‘‘ Field Book of the Revolution,”’ 
was found in the positive statements of a 
son of Mr. Dean, whom that author met at 
the grave of Dean, in the churchyard at 
Sleepy Hollow. 





WinTHROP SARGENT. —ReEcorD, Vol. 
III., p. 471.—A brief biographical sketch 
of Mr. Sargent, author of a ‘‘ Life of Major 
André,’’ may be found in Drake's ‘¢ Ameri- 
can Biography.’’ A notice of his works 
may be found in Allibone’s ‘* Dictionary 
of Authors.’’ 





[Major Joun Berrien."] 


The following letter and notes have been con- 
tributed by Rev, J. Gregory, of Marion, West 
Virginia, 

Savannah, May 31st, 3792. 

Dear General: 

I have received your favor of the roth 
inst., with the inclosures for the Cincinnati 





1 Major John Berrien was a prominent character 
during the Revolutionary War, and appears, from 
the above letter, to have been a very intimate friend 
of Gen. Wayne; but biographical writers give very 
meagre information concerning him. It is recorded 
that his father was one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, and that his wife was a daugh- 
Vol. III.—34 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


- ter of Gen. William Macpherson. 





Society,’ which I shall lay before them on 
the 4th of July next. At the same time 
that I regret the loss of our President, I 
rejoice in the cause which robs us of him, 





He became a 
citizen of Georgii about 1781. John McPherson 
Berrien, the eminent lawyer and statesman of Geor- 
gia, who died in Savannah in 1856, was his son.— 
Can the Editor of the Recorp give the date and place 
of Major Berrien’s birth and death, and any infor- 
mation concerning his military career, his connec- 
tion with the Society of the Cincinnati, &.?—[J. G.] 
2 The Georgia State Society, I su . Had 
Gen. Wayne been President of it? He may have 
resigned, when appointed to command the Western 
Army, April 3, 1792.—[J. G.] { 
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and I take this opportunity, most sincerely 
to congratulate you on the exalted military 
appointment’ which you have received, 
and wish that your harvest of laurels may 
be abundant. It would give me pleasure 
to see you in Georgia mow. The news of 
your appointment gave unbounded happi- 
ness to your friends, who, by the by, was 
not alittle mortified at your losing your 
seat in Congress,’ and to see how the little 
General’ and his juncto exulted in their 


1 Wayne succeeded St. Clair as commander of 
the forces sent to subdue the Indians, and gained a 
complete victory over them in 1794. I have a 
letter addressed to him in 1792, in which he is 
styled “ Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of the 
United States."’ Did he occupy that exalted posi- 
tion?—[J.G.] Not in the sense in which that 
title is now considered. He had been appointed 
“ General-in-Chief of the Army engaged against 
the Northwestern Indians." That was about the 
only army of the Republic then in existence, and 
so he was really Commander-in-Chief. On _ his 
monument, erected by the Pennsylvania State Soci- 
ety of the Cincinnati, he is denominated “ Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army of the United States.” 
—[Ep. 

{ Woyne had received a valuable farm as the 
gift of the state of Georgia, was a member of the 
Convention which ratified the Constitution of that 
state, and also represented the state for a short 
time in Congress. Did he lose his seat in Congress 
before being appointed to his Western command ? 
If so, for what reason? Lanman (Dictionary of 
Congress) says that “his seat was vacated by a 
resolution of the House,”-[J. G.] General James 
Jackson, of Georgia, contested the seat of General 
Wayne. His petition to Congress, complaining of 
the “undue election and return’? of Wayne, was 
presented on Monday, November 14,1791. The 
trial was set down for February, 1792. After sev- 
eral postponements, the trial was made, and on the 
21st of March, 1792, Congress decided that Jack- 
son was entitled to the seat, and the seat of Wayne 
was, by resolution of the House, declared to be va- 
cant. It was a tie vote in Congress—29 to 29. 
The Speaker cast his vote against Wayne. Wayne’s 
military appointment was on the 3d of April, 1792. 

Eb. 

t 8 Who was “the little General ” referred to? 
* Jackson”? and “the Jacksonian party’ refer to 
James Jackson, Governor of Georgia, who was then 
a Senator, representing that state. He was Brig- 
ade-Major during the Revolutionary war, and in 
1781 commanded the legionary forces, July 12th, 
1792, when the British evacuated Savannah, he re- 
ceived the keys of the city. Was he “the little 
General?” and “ your opponent,” referred to far- 
ther on?—[J.G.] Yes.—[Ep.] 
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success. A certain half and half set of 
men among us, who change their senti- 
ments and affections as circumstances vary 
—fortunate—or unfortunate—affected to 
be pleased at your haveing command of 
the army. Tho’ but a few days before 
they openly rejoiced in the success of your 
appointment and paid him adulation on 
his return here. Those of the Jacksonian 
party who had spirit to avow themselves 
pointedly, pretended for a while to dis- 
believe the report of your appointment, as 
it was a circumstance averse to their 
wishes. So they were of little faith. 
When it was confirmed by the arrival of a 
gentleman from Philadelphia, via New 
York, it gave me real satisfaction to see 
the mortification depicted in their counte- 
nances. I travelled to Waynes,* Gibbons,® 
Stirks and McAllisters first with the news, 
I need not tell you that they received it 
with pleasure. I then took a round among 
some of the other people, who on the 
other hand, it is unnecessary for me to say, 
displayed no signs of extraordinary felicity 
on the occasion—tho’ they all acknow- 
ledged that you had got into your own 
Sphere—military command. 

The candidates for the next election to 
Congress, are McAllister, Milledge,® and 
some say Jo. Habersham,’ tho’ I discredit 
the report of the latter. Mac ¢s our man; 
the Skidoway candidate® belongs to Jack- 
son, Stephens and those folks. I think 
we shall oust ¢heir man—and my best en- 
deavors shall be used. 

Our mutual friend Doctor Lindsay’ has 


* The father of James M. Wayne, of the U.S. 
Supreme Court.—[J. G.] 


5 William Gibbons, of Georgia, member of the 
Continental Congress, 1784-6.—[J. G.] 

6 John Milledge was the successful candidate, 
and was afterwards Senator, and Governor of the 
state, The state capital was named after him.— 


(J. G.] 


7 Joseph Habersham, Postmaster-General, mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, &c.—[J. G.] 


8 What is the meaning of “ the’ Skidoway Can- 
didate ?”—[J. G.] Candidate in the Skidoway 
District in Georgia.—[Eb. ] 


® What is known of Dr. Lindsay ?—[J. G.] 



















requested me to mention him to you in 
terms of friendship, and to assure you of 
his unfeigned pleasure at your appoint- 
ment. Our friend has been maltreated by 
some of the old Georgians. Jo. Haber- 
sham, Clay,' Stephens, Jones’s,? &c., are 
our Churchwardens and Vestry. They 
have taken away the parsons liveing from 
him, without even consulting their con- 
gregation, or giving any reason but their 
pretended poverty. 1 am well convinced 
that he incurd their displeasure from the 
part he took in our late politics—he was a 
decided friend of ours, and on many oc- 
casions, a very candid one. In short the 
Doctor’s wish is to be a military Clergy- 
man—and should an appointment take 
place, or could be procured, of Chaplain in 
the Southern army, he would most thank- 
fully fill it. If you approve of the appli- 
cation, I shall consider any interest you 
may take in his behalf, as a singular obli- 
gation conferred on me. 

I shall at all times, when you can 
devote a moment to an absent friend, be 
happy to hear from you, and in return will 
give you the news and politics of our 
turbulent young state. 

Receive my best thanks for your friendly 
interference.in my behalf with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, which I have no 
doubt will ultimately be very serviceable, 
and believe me, Dear General, 

Your friend sincerely, 
























[Sir Francis BERNARD,*] 
[From the collection of Dr. Fogg.] 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives : 

As your reasons for not complying at 
present with what has been recommended 


1 Joseph Clay, a Revolutionary patriot of Geor- 


gia.—[J. G. 

2 Noble W, Jones, member of the Continental 
Congress.—-[J. G.] 

8 Francis Bernard was a native of Lincolnshire, 


England, and was born in 1714. He was educated 
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to you by order of the King, with the ad- 
vice of his Parliament, on the behalf of 
the sufferers in the late disturbance, will 
probably be canvassed with great precision, 
it will be proper that the intendment of 
them should be as certain as may be. I 
should therefore be glad to know whether 
I must understand from your message of 
yesterday that it is your opinion:that a De- 
tection of the perpetrators of the late mis- 
chiefs is necessary to entitle the sufferers 
to a compensation for their losses, 

It appears to be the gracious Intention 
of the King and Parliament that a vail 
should be cast over the late disturbances, 
provided it be covered by a general and 
uniform dutiful behavior for the future. 
But it is certainly no less their firm and 
resolute purpose that the sufferers by these 
disturbances shall have a full and ample 
indemnification made to them; and this 
Business has been committed to you upon 
principles of humanity and justice, rather 
than of mere generosity. 

If you think that an enquiry into the 
promotion and perpetration of the late 
disorders is a necessary preliminary to de- 
termine from whence the charge of the 
Compensation shall finally come and shall 
pronounce for the expediency of such an 
enquiry, you will certainly be assisted by 
the Governor and Council in the prosecu- 
tion of it: and I dare say it will be no 
difficult work to trace this matter to the 
bottom. 

But in the meantime I fear the King and 
Parliament will think their intimations dis- 
regarded by your proposing an enquiry 
now, after it has been neglected for nine 
months past during all which time the 





at Oxford, and pursued the vocation of a lawyer un- 
til 1758, when he was appointed Governor of New 
Jersey. He succeeded Pownall as Governor of 
Massachusetts in 1760, He was compelled to en- 
counter the storm of indignation which agitated 
the Colonies in 1765, on account of the Stamp Act, 
and unfortunately did not possess the conciliatory 
spirit nor the courage necessary in an emergency 
like that, For his services in America he was 
created a Baronet in 1769. He gave to Harvard 
College a portion of his library, and was highly 
esteemed in private life. Governor Bernard died 
in England in 1779.—[Ep.] 
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House have had this very business of in- 
demnification under their consideration. 
They expect from you that the sufferers 
shall be indemnified at all events whether 
the offenders are discovered or not, or 
whether they are able to pay the damages 
or not: and seem to be more intent upon 
indemnification than punishment. 

I therefore wish for the sake of the Prov- 
ince whose interests and especially those 
of its Trade are now ina very nice balance, 
and for the sake of this Town whose repu- 
table Inhabitants have already suffered 
much in the opinion of the world for hav- 
ing been tame Spectators of the Violence 
committed in it, that you would remove 
this disgrace without the least delay, by 
ordering the indemnification immediately 
to be made upon the credit of those whom 
you shall hereafter judge to be chargeable 
with it. When this is done there can be 
no objection to your postponing the con- 
sideration on whom this money ought ulti- 
mately to be Laid to what time you please : 
and there is no doubt but that any enquiry 
which you shall think fit to make for this 
purpose, will be as efficacious as you can 
desire.' 

Province House, 

June 27, 1766. 
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[GENERAL Horatio Gates. ] 
Albany, November 15, 1777. 


Sir 

I am desirous you should, without 
delay, engage a regiment of volunteers, 
consisting of five hundred men, officers in- 


and returning to his house, burst open the doors 
with the avowed intention of killing him, They de- 
stroyed all of his furniture, trees, fences and garden, 
Oliver had escaped by a back way, He resigned 
his office, and quiet was restored, Four months af- 
terwards Oliver was compelled to go under “ Lib- 
erty Tree” and there publicly read his resignation. 
In the evening the mob, maddened by liquor, at- 
tacked the house of Lieutenant-Governor Hutchin- 
son, They did not do much damage, and finished 
their evening’s orgies by a bonfire on the Common. 
Ten days afterward, the Rev. Jonathan Mahew 
preached a powerful sermon against the Stamp Act, 
on a Sabbath, and on Monday evening following, a 
mob collected, and, again maddened by liquor, com- 
mitted many outrages. They destroyed the public 
documents and private papers of Story, the Regis- 
trar of the Admiralty; drove Lieutenant-Governor 
Hutchinson and his family from their mansion, and 
entering it at midnight with yells and execrations, 
destroyed everything within, leaving nothing but 
the bare walls and floors of “ one of the best fin- 
ished houses in the colony.’’ The rioters carried 
off between four and five thousand dollars in money, 
a large quantity of plate, family pictures and cloth- 
ing, and destroyed the fine library of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, with valuable manuscripts. It 


" was property destroyed by these mobs for 
Cc"; 7 ; oo which compensation was demanded, 
PUA Ger ard The above letter was written about 


1 The disturbances alluded to, were the riotous 
proceedings of a mob in Boston, who were incited 
to commit acts of violence, by the proceedings of 
public opponents of the odious Stamp Act, and the 
maddening effects of intoxicating liquors. The 
first symptoms of disturbance in Boston, appeared 
when, on the morning of the 14ih of August, 1765, 
two effigies were seen on a large elm tree at the 
corner of the present Washington and Essex streets, 
which had been named “ Liberty Tree,” One of 
these effigies represented I.ord Bute, the detested 
minister of the young King, and the other Andrew 
Oliver, Secretary of the Colony, who had been ap- 
pointed stamp-distributor. Crowds gathered around 
these effigies. In the evening an excited mob met 
there, and taking down the effigies, carried them in 
procession, shouting ‘ Liberty and property for ever ! 
No Stamps! No taxation without our consent!” 
They then rushed to Oliver’s house, beheaded his 
effigy in front of it, and broke all his windows. 
Then they took his effigy to Fort Hill and burned it, 


three months after the Stamp Act was 

repealed, and the temper of the people 
was more loyal. On the 16th of May, 1766, the 
repeal was celebrated in Boston with every demon- 
stration of delight, and all animosity was laid asides 
John Hancock gave a grand entertainment on the 
occaston, and treated the populace to a pipe of 
Madeira wine, erected in front of his house,—[Ep.] 


1 Colonel Timothy Bedel, to whom this letter was 
written by General Gates, was one of the most pa- 
triotic, faithful and useful officers in the Northern 
Army. He was a native of Salem, New Hampshire. 
In 1760 he was settled in Haverhill, and went to 
Canada as a lieutenant in the regiment of Colonel 
Goffe. In 1775, soon after the Revolution broke 
out, he was appointed Captain of Rangers, and in 
January following was commissioned Colgnel of the 
First New Hampshire regiment, and joined the 
Northern Army, under General Schuyler. Being 
sick at Montreal with small-pox, his command, sta- 
tioned at the Cedars in Canada, was surrendered in 
the most cowardly manner, by Major Butterfield. 
Then he became the victim of Arnold’s malignity, 











cluded, to be commanded by yourself, as 
Colonel, Mr. Wheelock, as Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and the bearer, Captain Whit- 
comb, as Major. 

While the men are collecting, I recom- 
mend you, in the strongest manner, to pre- 
pare, with the greatest secrecy, everything 
necessary for your enterprise ; such as pro- 
visions, ammunition, combustibles properly 
fixed, snow-shoes, &c., with the ordering 
of all which you, from your knowledge of 
the climate, country, and other circum- 
stances, are much better acquainted with 
than I am myself. I therefore give you a 
discretionary power in these matters. 

If upon your near approach to Saint 
Johns, you find you can surprise the fort, 
I think that the best to be done; for 
should it fall into your hands I conclude 
the vessels and crews are our own, without 
fighting.* 

Success being thus far obtained, I desire 
the fort, the ships, and every article that 
can be burnt, be instantly laid in ashes ; 





who, knowing the cause of his detention at Mon- 
treal, ordered him to be tried by a court-martial, ona 
charge of quitting his post at the Cedars. He was 
convicted on the testimony of Arnold, alone, cash- 
iered and dismissed from the service. General 
Gates, believing Arnold’s statements to be true, 
transmitted the sentence to the Congress, with a sug- 
gestion that a little more severity in the punishment 
would have been wholesome. Bedel made a de- 
fence which, with the proceedings of the court- 
martial, was referred to a new Board of War. After 
a fair investigation the sentence was reversed. He 
was honorably acquitted; was re-commissioned 
colonel by the Congress, and was afterwards em- 
ployed by Schuyler and Gates in some of the most 
delicate and responsible positions in connection 
with the Indian movements on the Northern fron- 
tiers, Gates, satisfied that Bedel had been grossly 
wronged by Arnold, gladly countersigned his new 
commission. The letter of Gates to Bedel here 
given, attests the unbounded confidence in the faith- 
fulness, skill and courage of the recently disgraced, 
but fully restored officer. 

After the war Colonel Bedel was commissioned 
major-general of one of the divisions of the New 
Hampshire militia. He died at Haverhill, in Fe- 
bruary, 1787.—[Eb.] 


1 Colonel Bedel was one of the most efficient as- 
sistants of General Montgomery in the capture of 
this post (St. Johns on the Sorel) in the autumn of 
1775.-—[Ep.] 
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and that you, with your command and the 
prisoners who shall have fallen into your 
hands, return with all expedition to Coos.’ 

I wish you would take with you to Saint 
Johns such Indians only whose fidelity can 
be depended on; for the least treachery, 
when you are on the point of executing 
your project oversets and ruins all your 
hopes. You are therefore to be equally 
cautious not to take British deserters or 
Old Country people who have no establish- 
ment and family in your neighborhood, and 
have not given proof of fidelity and of their 
being staunch whigs. 

In your preparations for this enterprise, I 
recommend it to you to give out that you 
are going to join the army intended to take 
New York this winter, and that you are to 
be at the general rendezvous, at Albany, 
on the rst of February. 

You will, if possible, march off on the 
first day of that month, about noon, Take 
the direct road, but at daybreak on the next 
day turn short about to Saint Johns. You 
may then pretend that a large scout of the 
enemy has been discovered coming up the 
lake, and that you mean to\intercept them. 

If upon the return of the scouts from 
Canada you are informed that Sir Guy 
Carleton has so strongly garrisoned and for- 
tified Saint Johns that it would be fruitless 
to make an attempt to surprise the fort, 
you will lay that scheme aside and think 
of no more than burning the vessels. 

As soon as you return to Coos, or as 
much sooner as it can be safely performed, 
you will dispatch an express, directed to 
me, at York Town, in Pennsylvania,® with 
a particular account of your success. 


2 Coos is a county in the Northern part of New 
Hampshire, bordering on Canada, 


§ Gates had lately been appointed President of the 
new Board of War, and was about to leave Albany 
for the place of their sessions, in York, Pennsylva- 
nia, where this letter was written. Gates was then 
scheming to supersede Washington in the chief 
command of the Continental Army, and tried to win 
Lafayette to his interest by offering him the appoint- 
ment of commander-in-chief of an expedition for the 
conquest of Canada, which Schuyler had proposed. 
The Marquis comprehended the nefarious scheme, 
When he went to York, to get his commission, he 
met Gates and the Board of War at table. Wine 
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I entreat you to observe the most invio- 
lable secrecy, suffering only Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wheelock and Major Whitcomb 
to be acquainted with the real design. I 
have no money here at present, but you 
may rest assured all your engagements and 
expenses shall punctually be paid ; and you 
may, at a proper time, declare to all your 
men, from me, that those who shall distin- 
guish themselves on this bold enterprise 
shall be amply rewarded for their service. 
The men should be enlisted for no longer 
term than the last day of March, and to be 
then discharged, receiving four pounds a 
man per month, and the officers in propor- 
tion. 

Sincerely wishing you success and honor, 

Iam, 
Dear Colonel, 
Your affectionate, 
Humble servant, 
Horatio GATES. 
Col. BEDEL, 


[Joun RanpDo.pH.'] 


Bizarre, 29 July, 27 year (1802.) 
Sir: 

The repeal of the judiciary law and con- 
sequent restoration of the former system, 
at least as far as respects the marshals, will 
render it necessary to dispense with one of 
those who have hitherto officiated in this 
State. With every indisposition to trouble 
the executive on the subject of appoint- 


circulated freely and toasts were offered. De- 
termined to show his colors, Lafayette arose and 
said, “ Gentlemen, one toast, I perceive, has been 
omitted, and which I will now propose,” They 
filled their glasses, when he gave: “The Com- 
mander-in-chief of the American Armies.” The 
coldness with which the toast was received, con- 
firmed the Marquis’s worst opinions of the men 
around him.—[Eb.] 


! Known as John Randolph of Roanoke, as he 
wrote his name in later years. He was a descend- 
ant of Pocahontas on his mother’s side. Born in 
Chesterfield county, in Virginia, in June, 1773, he 
was educated at the College of New Jersey, and at 
Columbia College, New York. He represented the 
Charlotte District in Congress twenty-six years. As 
chief manager of the impeachment trial of Judge 
Chase, he displayed much ability, and soon after- 
ward became estranged from Mr. Jefferson, to whose 
party he belonged. In 1830 President Jackson sent 
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ments, I cannot refrain from bearing my 
testimony to the merits of my friend Major 
Scott, that whom, as a man or an officer, 
there is not, in my estimation, one more 
deserving within the United States. His 
revolutionary services and sufferings are 
generally known. ‘The unimpeachable in- 
tegrity of his moral character, the vigor of 
his understanding and the activity and zeal 
with which he is accustomed to discharge 
whatever may become his duty are equally 
well known to all who are acquainted with 
him. 

Among the various qualifications which, 
in my opinion, eminently fit him for office, 
it is not his least merit that no considera- 
tion on earth could prevail upon him to 
solicit tt. His appointment was obtained 
without a surmise on his part that such a 
thing was in agitation, and although its 
loss may prove a serious injury to him, he 
is the last man in the world who would 
take any measures to avert it. Nothing is 
further from my wish or design, than to 
detract from the merits of Mr. Moore, the 


him as American Minister to Russia, where he re- 
mained onlya few weeks, and returned in ill-health, 
He died in Philadelphia, on the 24th of May, 1830. 

Mr. Randolph was dyspeptic, and of a very nery- 
ous and excitable temperament, He freely indulged 
in sarcasm and invective, and was a sort of Ishmael 
in society, He fought a duel with Henry Clay, and 
delighted in exciting the anger of his fellows in 
public life. Although no advocate of slavery, he 
was an opponent of schemes and efforts for universal 
freedom. He voted against a resolution of sympa- 
thy for the Greeks in their struggle for independence ; 
acted with the Nullifiers in South Carolina in their 
defiance of the National Government, and was one 
of the most earnest advocates of the doctrine of 
State Sovereignty. 

Mr. Randolph’s rudeness of manner was pro- 
verbial, I will relate one of a score of anecdotes 
which illustrate that peculiar phase of his charac- 
ter. On one occasion he was travelling, with his 
favorite body-servant, Juba, When he was about to 
depart from .an inn, where he had spent the night, 
the innkeeper asked him whither he was going. 
Randolph asked—“ Have n’t I paid my’ bill?” 
“Yes, sir,” said the landlord. “Then I will go 
where I please,” said the wasp. He had not gone 
far when he came to forks of the road. He sent 
his servant back to inquire of the innkeeper which 
he must follow to go to the place of his destination, 
“ He has paid his bill; he may take which road he 
pleases,” was the just reply —[Ep.] 











marshal of the western district. But I 
could not forbear interesting myself for a 
man, than whom I have never known one 
more intelligent or upright, and who, it 
may not be improper to add, gave up eli- 
gible prospects in accepting his late ap- 
pointment. a 

You will please, sir, to accept the sincere 
assurance of my very high respect. 
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with your most secret and confidential let- 
ter, No. 17, by the Grenville packet, which 
arrived here on the 23d of last month. I 
had also the honor of receiving by the 
same conveyance, the dispatches ~Nos. 4 
and 5, and your most secret and confiden- 
tial one, No. 6, addressed to the King’s 
Commissioners.* 

Having received intelligence a few 


ey) ; Z days ago that the rebels are framing 
LAr 4 Afr 100 batteaux and three vessels at Still- 





[BARON DE WOEDTKE."] 


Philadelphia, March 23d, 1776. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to inform you that the 
United Colonies have appointed me to the 
rank of a Brigadier General, and tho’ a 
stranger, I beg you will favor me with 
friendship and esteem, which hereafter, I 
shall take every method to merit, and con- 
vince you of the distinguished consideration 
with which I have the honor to be, 


Sir, 
Your most obed' humble servant 


water,* and thinking it necessary to 
pay some attention to this information, 
I acquainted General Haldimand® im- 
mediately therewith, not only by way 


was a son of George Clinton, who was Governor of 
the Province of New York, He entered the army; 
in 1775 was commissioned a major-general, and 
came to America with Howe and Burgoyne. On 
the departure of Howe, in the Spring of 1778, he 
was left commander-in-chief of the British forces in 
America, He returned to England in 1782, and 
died at Gibraltar, in December, 1795, whilst Gover- 
nor of that place, having served as member of Par- 
liament before he was sent there.—[Ep.] 


5 Jn 1778 commissioners were sent to America by 
the British government, to treat for peace and recon- 
ciliation, Sir Henry Clinton was made one of them. 
The Americans refused to treat upon any other basis 
than the absolute independence of the colonies, and 
the mission was fruitless. Clinton’s fellow commis- 
sioners were Johnston, Eden and Carlisle.—-[Ep.] 


On the Hudson river, near Bemis’s 


Heights. The conflict on the heights is 
Buren J _ tL, pe) LKe sometimes called the Battle of Stillwater, 


To the Honorable Puitip SCHUYLER. 





[Sm Henry CLINTON.’] 
New York, February 16, 1779. 
My Lord: 
I,was honored with your Lordship’s dis- 
patches, No. 15, 16, 18 and 19, together 





1 This officer served many years in the Army of 
Frederick the Great, of Prussia. He was commis- 
sioned a Brigadier by Congress, on the 16th of 
March, 1776, and accompanied Dr. Franklin, 
Samuel Chase, and Charles Carroll of Carrollton (a 
Committee of the Congress sent to Canada, in the 
spring of 1776), to the Northern Department. The 

eneral died at the head of Lake George, in July 
following. —[Ep.] 


? Henry Clinton, at one time commander-in-chief 
of the British army in America, was born in 1738. He 


Clinton’s ignorance of the topography 

of the country is shown by this  state- 
ment. Any vessel larger than a batteau, could not 
navigate the shallow and sometimes rapid waters of 
the Upper Hudson, Between Stillwater and Fort 
Edward even the rapids at Fort Miller are impassa- 
ble, upwards, for even batteaux; and from Fort 
Edward to Lake Champlain, the “ 100 batteaux and 
three vessels’ could reach the latter waters only by 
being carried many miles through a forest.—[Eb. ] 


5 Sir Frederick Haldeman was then in command 
at Quebec and Governor of Canada. He was a na- 
tive of Switzerland, and learned the art of war in 
the Prussian army. With Bouquet, he entered the 
British army in 1754, and came to America in 1757. 
Serving gallantly during the French and Indian 
War, he was promoted, in 1772, to major-general, 
In 1777 he was commissioned lieutenant-general, 
and was made Governor of Canada in 1778, in 
which office he served until 1784. General Halde- 
mand died i> Switzerland, in the summer of 1791, 
at the age of seventy-three years.—[Ep.] 


§22 


of Halifax, but also by several messen- 
gers despatched overland to Quebec, 
that he might be upon his guard, in case 
these preparations should be intended 
against Canada, , 

I have likewise been informed that two 
of the principal inhabitants of that province 
(in the name of a great many others) have 
invited the enemy to attempt an expedition 
against Canada, and it is said that Gates 
and Arnold, should it be undertaken, are 
to command the troops intended for that 
service.’ I do not, however, find that this 


has occasioned any movement as yet in the 
rebel army, and if the rebel newspapers are 
to be believed, they tell us that Arnold has 
resigned, and that Gates remains quiet in 
his command at Boston. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fox, of the 38th 


1A ey suggested by General Schuyler late in 
1777, for the conquest of Canada by a winter cam- 
paign, was perfected by the Board of War, and La- 
fayette was appointed commander of the expedition, 
It was abandoned, but was partially revived the next 
year.—[Eb.] 
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Regiment, who has requested my leave to 
return to Europe on account of his private 
affairs, will have the honor of delivering my 
dispatches. This officer has been con- 
stantly in this country since the year 1774, 
and as his services cannot be unknown to 
your Lordship, it is unnecessary for me to 
say more of ew than that as Major of 
Grenadiers, and aide-de-camp to the late 
Commander-in-chief, they were very meri- 
torious. | 
I have the honor to be, 
With the greatest respect, 
Your Lordship’s 
Most obedient and 
Most humble servant, 


a 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


Burraco HisroricaL Socrety.—At a 
meeting of this society, held on the 8th of 
September, 1874, after the regular business 
was performed, the President, Mr. O. G. 
STEELE, announced the death of ORLANDO 
ALLEN, a former President of the Society, 
and read the following address : 


“The hand of death has come heavily upon this 
society since the commencement of the present year, 
Two of its ex-presidents and most honored mem- 
bers have passed away from among us [ex-President 
of the United States, Millard Fillmore, and N. K. 
Hall], and we have been called upon to mourn with 
their families, relatives and personal friends, their 
seemingly untimely departure. It now becomes my 
mournful duty to announce to you the death of an- 
other ex-president and honored member, the Hon. 
Orlando Allen. It is not necessary to enter into an 
elaborate eulogy of a gentleman so well known to 
all of you,and indeed to our whole permanent popu- 
lation, For more than half a century he has been 
identified with the growth and onward progress of 
our city in all those elements which make up a great 
city. In his boyhood he was an energetic worker 
in laying the foundation of true manhood; and in 


manhood his industry, foresight and enterprise 
made him prominent for the substantial improve- 
ment of our city. In all these efforts he hesitated 
not to take his full share of personal risks and re- 
sponsibilities in every enterprise he connected him- 
self with, These were not always successful, but 
his brave spirit and indomitable energy were never 
broken. No obstacle was so formidable as to pre- 
vent or weaken his determination to overcome it. 
The result has been what might have been expected 
by those who thoroughly knew him, and he passed 
into the closing years of his life with the worldly 
success to which he was fairly and honorably en- 
titled. And more than that, his long residence, be- 
ginning with the little hamlet and ending in the 
midst of this now large city, exhibits a record of 
which any man might be proud; full of industry, 
enterprise, public spirit and faithfulness to every 
public and private duty. This bright picture of a 
good and faithful citizen is the property of our whole 
people,and I feel assured it is universally estimated. 
The daily press of the city have rendered a truthful 
and graceful tribute to his personal character and 
‘position as a citizen, which we all gratefully appre- 
ciate. I have now to refer to his connection with 
this society. It was natural that such a man should 
be one of its founders, and from his habit and tem- 















perament he could not be other than one of its most 
valuable members. That such has been the case 
every member can testify. His long residence, 
identity with every progressive movement, his great 
familiarity with the Indians who were our neighbors 
long after he became a resident, and through which 
he became better versed in their history, habits and 
character than any man among us, made him by far 
the most valuable and reliable authority among us 
in relation to that now nearly extinct race. No 
member has contributed to this society such exten- 
sive and valuable information, and which has been 
communicated in elaborate and well written papers, 
We shall sadly miss him in the future, but we are 
cheered with the hope that his example will stimu- 
late other members aud citizens to give the same 
valuable and persistent attention in perpetuating, 
for the benefit of the great population which will 
succeed us in the future, the commemorative and 
historical objects of this society. And now, gentle- 
men, permit me to ask what is the pleasure of the 
society. 

WittraM C, Bryant, Secretary of the So- 
ciety, from a committee of three appointed 
to express by preamble and resolution, the 
sense of the Society on the death of Mr. 
Allen, presented the following : 


“ORLANDO ALLEN, president of our society 
during the last official year, is dead, The an- 
nouncement of this event, expected and dreaded for 
so many weeks past, has sent a pang to the hearts 
of the young and the old of our city, who knew and 
loved him; and few among our citizens were better 
known, and none were more deeply loved and 
reverenced than he. Mr. Allen came to Buffalo 
when the straggling hamlet was deformed by the 
scars of the second war for independence, when the 
aboriginal lords, with Red Jacket at their head, 
proudly disputed the sovereignty of the government 
at Washington over their portion of the country. 
He lived to see the city attain the metropolitan di- 
mensions, and during this long interval he was one 
of the busiest and most potential agents in its growth 
and progress. Orlando Allen was endowed with 
rare qualities of squl and inteliect, He was em- 
phatically a man of achievements, of great resources, 
of dauntless energy of character, a man of deeds, 
and yet of reflection; he had that rare combination 
and inflexible will, earnest convictions, a sanguine 
temperament, a spirit that rose and grew buoyant in 
proportion to the height of the difficulties which 
confronted it; an enthusiasm which was infectious, 
an eloquent tongue and skilful pen, a keen penetra- 
tion and forecast, a judgment charitable to all oppo- 
nents, and that accurately weighed and measured all 
opposing arguments and forces; an observation that 
took in every object in its comprehensive sweep, 
and above all a spirit fresh and gentle and sweet as 
that of a child; an old man in his experiences, and 
as we count the years, and yet with an aspect of me- 
tidian strength, and which hinted at no decay, there 
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was something chivalrous and noble in his bearing 


and presence—a hopefulness that communicated its 


blessed gift to all with whom he came in contact. 
He was a loyal and righteous soul, and to our so- 
ciety, during its most trying periods, a tower of 
strength. His memory will long be green in our 
hearts. 

“ Resolved, That the foregoing preamble and this 
resolution be spread upon the minutes of the society, 
and a copy be transmitted to the widowand children 
of the deceased, with the assurance of our most 
tender and heartfelt sympathy.” 


HistoricaL Society oF MontTana,— 
This Society was incorporated by an act 
of the Legislative Assembly, approved 
February 2, 1865. Its prime object is to 
accumulate information illustrative of the 
early history of the region of country em- 
braced in what is known as the Territory 
of Montana. It seemed like a barren field, 
so little information of its early history 
that was trustworthy, being known. But 
the members, by perseverance and fidelity, 
have gathered much valuable information, 
especially concerning the incidents of its 
transformation from a savage wilderness 
into a civilized region, with various indus- 
tries in full play. They have accumu- 
lated a respectable library of books having 
relation to the subject of their researches. 
They ask the aid of the Civil and Military 
officers of the National Government who 
may have or who shall come into contact 
with the Territory, in furnishing interesting 
facts. They desire to obtain files of the 
territorial newspapers, public documents 
relating to it, maps, reports, and books 
giving accounts of explorations through 
that region ; early maps of the regions west 
of the Mississippi ; aecounts of fur-traders 
and miners ; sketches of explorations, pri- 
vate and public; accounts of the Indian 
tribes, trading posts, &c., &c. 

Dor tions for the society may be sent to 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washington 
City; Frank M. Thompson, Greenfield, 
Massachusetts; Hon. Sidney Edgerton, 
Akron, Ohio; Captain Nick Wall, S¢ 
Louis, Missouri ; John A. Creighton, Oma- 
ha, Nebraska ; Hon. L. Hosmer, San Fran- 
cisco, California; Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; C. D. Casenove, 15 
Beaufort Buildings, London ; and J. Sabin 
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& Sons, Mew York, or by mail to the So- 
ciety, at Helena, Montana. 
The following are the names of the offi- 
cers of the Society for 1874: 
President.—Wi.BUR F, SANDERS. 
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Vice-President. —Cuar.es §S. Bacc. 
Cor. Secretary. —GRANVILLE STUART. 
Ree. Secretary.—CorneE ius HEDGEs, 
Treasurer.—SAMUEL T. HAusEr. 
Librarian.—W. E. CULLEN. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


Dr. JoHN KEARSLEY AND THE StTaTR-HOusE, 
. —Mr. Thompson Westcott (excellent authority) in 
the Philadelphia “Sunday Dispatch,” corrects the 
error in the statement (RECcoRD, Vol. III. p. 388) 
that Dr. Kearsley furnished the design for the old 
State-house in Philadelphia. Mr. Westcott says: 
“He [Dr. Kearsly] was appointed upon the com- 
mittee to erect that building, but refused to act, the 
reason being that his plan was not adopted.” 

The writer of the article in the RecorD was mis- 
led by the following sentence in Watson’s “ Annals 
of Philadelphia, ’’ Vol. 1, p. 298: “The style of 
architecture of the house and steeple was directed by 
Dr, John Kearsley, Sen., the same amateur who 
gave the archictectural character to Christ Church.” 


VirGINIA MurrAy.—John Murray, fourth Earl 
of Dunmore, and last royal Governor of Virginia, 
nad a daughter born in that province just before he 
left at the breaking out of the Revolution, whom he 
named VIRGINIA. She was yet living in England, 
in September, 1874, at the age of ninety-nine years. 


New York Post Orrice.—The immense 
amount of postal service performed in this country 
is indicated by the fact that in one day there ‘were 
sent out from the post office at New York 57,308 
letters, and ninety-three bags of newspapers. 


MONUMENT TO JARED SPARKS, LL.D.—A monu- 
ment made of Quincy granite has recently been 
erected in Mount Auburn Cemetery, to the memory 
of Dr. Sparks, the eminent historian and biographer, 
andeditor of the writings and correspondence of 
Washington and Franklin, The inscription,’ fur- 
nished by J. G, Palfrey, the historian of New England, 
and Professor George M. ‘Love, is in Latin. The fol- 
lowing is a translation ; “ To signal ability and judg- 
ment, to an extraordinary and indulgent love of Hu- 
manity, he united the integrity of the Old School. 
Distinguished as a Christian Pastor, he was a learned 
and wise interpreter of the Sacred Scripture, and very 
eminent as President of Harvard College, As an 
American Historian, and as the Biographer of 
Washington, he excelled; and by his example and 
encouragement he led and exhorted others to the 
search of Historical Truth,” 


MILLENNIAL CELEBRATION.—On the 7th of Au- 
gust, 1874, the Icelanders celebrated the one thou- 
sandth anniversary of the establishment of their na- 
tion in that wild, weird region on the verge of the 
Arctic Circle. The festival was held on the 


plain of Thingvalla, where the “ Althing,” or Con- 
gress of the Icelandic republic, met during its exist- 
ence of three hundred years. 

America is historically connected with Iceland, 
for it was during the time of that far northern re- 
public that Norwegian navigators came from there 
and discovered our continent. It was proper that 
America should be represented at that festival. It 
was so, in the most distinguished manner, by two 
of America’s representative men, namely, BAYARD 
TAYLOR, the Poet and Traveller, aud Dr. J. J. 
Hayes, the eminent Arctic Explorer, The King 
of Denmark, of whose realm Iceland is a province, 
was there and took part in the ceremonies and gave 
the Icelanders a new constitution, Mr. Taylor pre- 
sented a stirring poetical greeting of ** America to 
Iceland,” which was immediately translated into 
Icelandic by Matthias Jochumssum, the Scandavian 
poet. It was sung with such effect, on the plain of 
Thingvalla, that the multitude wept with emotion. 


INSURRECTION.— An insurrection against the 
State authorities broke out in New Orleans at the 
middle of September. Associations had been 
formed hy white men all over the late Slaveholding 
States, known as the “ White Man’s League,” for 
the purpose of depriving the colored men of the 
elective franchise and other civil rights. They had 
imported arms into New Orleans to be used at the 
polls, These were seized by the authorities in that 
city, whereupon a mass meeting of white people was 
called, ostensibly to protest against the act. The 
defeated candidate for the office of governor (Mr. 
Penn) declared that he had been elected, and issued 
a proclamation, setting forth that his opponent (Mr. 
Kellogg) was not elected, and called upon the mili- 
tia of the State to “ drive the usurper from power.” 
Crowds of armed men then took possession of the 
city, erected barricades, attacked and dispersed the 
Metropolitan Police under General Longstreet, kill- 
ing about thirty of them and wounding many others, 
and defied the City and State authorities. The 
Governor (Kellogg) called upon the President of the 
United States for aid. President Grant issued a 
proclamation, ordering the insurgents to disperse 
within five days,and also ordering a land and naval 
force to go to New Orleans. The insurgents laid 
down their arms, and so the “ new rebellion” was 
‘nipped in the bud.” 


PorRTRAIT OF WASHINGTON.—The following in- 
teresting letter from Hon. Robert C. WINTHROP, 















President of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
addressed to the Hon. CHARLEs FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Vice-President of that Society, is worthy of preserva- 
tion as an item of history : 


Wildbad, Wurtemburg, Aug. 6, 1874. 
My Dear Mr. Adams: 

I avail myself of a quiet moment in this little nook 
of the Black Forest, where I am passing a few weeks 
for the health of one of my family, to inform you of- 
ficially of a gift to our old Historical Society, which, 
I am sure, will be received with interest and ac- 
knowledged with gratitude. It is an exact copy of 
that portrait of Washington which was intended for 
the Stadtholder in 1780, and which was captured 
with Laurens, by Captain Keppel, of the British 
Navy. Laurens, as you well remember, had been 
appointed our Minister Plenipotentiary to Holland 
in 1779, and was on his way to the Hague. His 
imprisonment in the Tower, for more than a year, 
made a serious impression on his health, but he sur- 
vived to be one of the signers of the preliminary 
treaty of peace, I believe, in November, 1782. I 
have forgotten how much longer he lived, but it is 
interesting in these days, when ‘“ cremation” has 
become one of the topics of social science, to recall 
the fact, or certainly the story that, agreeably to his 
own directions, his body was burned and his ashes 
collected and buried. 

Meantime, the portrait of Washington, which he 
had in charge, happily escaped from all detriment, 
and having been claimed and allowed as personal 
prize, was presented by the captor to his uncle, Ad- 
miral Lord Keppel. It thus became one of the trea- 
sures of Quidenham Park, the seat of the Earl of Al- 
bemarle, the present head of the Keppel family, in 
Norfolk, It is by no means a work of high art, and 
I am at a loss to conjecture by whom it could have 
been painted, It has no signature, I learn, and there 
is no tradition at Quidenham as to the artist’s name. 
Perhaps the journals of Congress, or the newspapers 
of the period, may furnish a clue to the problem. 
Some of the emblems and allegorical illustrations, if 
I may so call them, suggest a French artist. But 
the main interest of the portrait is derived from the 
fate which befell it, from the period of Washington’s 
life at which it was taken, and from the broad blue 
ribbon which is so conspicuous a feature of his cos- 
tume. 

Hon. and Rev. Thomas Keppel, in his Life of the 
gallant Admiral, mentions the portrait, and is much 
perplexed to account for this blue ribbon, It was at 
one time construed in some quarters into a confirma- 
tion of the mistaken idea that Washington was 
made a Marshal of France when Rochambeau was 
sent over to our aid. But our Society will not forget 
that this whole subject was treated with great 
ability in a paper read at our social meeting in the 
month of January, 1859, by our lamented associate, 
Judge Warren, whose death has so recently been an- 
nounced, and in the tribute to whose memory I 
should so gladly have united. That paper, printed 
in one of the early volumes of our proceedings, called 
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attention for the first time, I believe, to the Orderly 
Book of Washington, at Cambridge, in 1775, which 
showed that the blue ribbon was prescribed as the 
distinctive designation of the Commander-in-chief, 
so that he might be recognised by the troops to 
whom, on his first coming, he was so entire a 
stranger. It was certainly this paper of our de- 
ceased associate and friend, Judge Warren, which 
first awakened a special interest in the portrait at 
Quidenham; and happening myself to be in Eng- 
land a few months after it was read, I made an in- 
cipient movement toward procuring at least a pho- 
tograph of it. I found it, however, altogether im- 
practicable at that time; and circumstances beyond 
my control prevented me from even availing myself 
of the permission which Lord Albemarle then kindly 
gave me to see it. 

Within a year or two past I was fortunate to allude 
to the portrait, and to mention my desire to secure 
some sketch or copy of it for our Society, to a valued 
friend of yours, as well as of my own—Alexander 
Duncan, Esq., long an honored citizen of Rhode 
Island, but now resident in London. Mr. Duncan 
entered at once into my views, and most kindly 
promised to make a personal effort to accomplish 
them. By his intervention with his friend, the 
present Lord Albemarle, permission was obtained 
for making a copy of the portrait, and the services 
of a skilful artist were secured for the purpose. 
The portrait was photographed, and the photograph 
magnified to the precise dimensions of the original. 
The copy was then finished on canvas, in oils and 
colors, in the immediate presence of the original, so 
as to leave no room for the slightest discrepancy be- 
tween them, It is indeed pronounced to be a per- 
fect fac simile of the portrait, just as it was painted 
for the Stadtholder, and captured by Keppel, nearly 
a hundred years ago, and which has hardly ever 
been seen by an American eye from that day to this. 

Of the success of this reproduction the Earl of 
Albemarle, who took a warm personal interest in 
the work as it proceeded, thus writes to Mr. Vernon 
Heath, under whose direction it was done, and to 
whose superintending care it owes so much: 


“ Ouidenham Park, Attleborough, March 31. 
“ Dear Sir: 

“Of the skill that Mr, Vivian has shown in pro- 
ducing a faithful copy of my picture of Washington 
there can be no doubt in the mind of any one who 
has seen, as I have, the copy and the original side 
by side. The Americans ought, therefore, to be 
thoroughly satisfied with a correct portrait of their 
illustrious countryman, If as a work of art, and not 
on account of its historical merit, a finer picture be 
not produced, the fault is with the original, and not 
with the copy. 

‘I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

“ ALBEMARLE, 

‘VERNON HEATH, Fsq.” 

I inclose the original of this letter from our files, 
so that our copy of the portrait may never be with- 
out an authentic attestation of its fidelity. 
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You will agree with me, I am sure, that our most 
grateful acknowledgments would have been due to 
our excellent friend, Mr. Duncan, if he had only pro- 
cured for us an opportunity of obtaining for our- 
selves an exact reproduction of so interesting a 
memorial of Washington and of our Revolutionary 

leenaue. But while I was recently with him in 
London, he authorized me to present it to our So- 
ciety as his own gift, and they will accordingly re- 
ceive it as such, and place such an inscription upon 
it as will perpetuate the record of his liberality. 

Meantime, I have so far presumed on the willing- 
ness of the Society to make proper provisions for it, 
as to instruct Mr. Vernon Heath to have a fac simile 
prepared of the simple but effective frame in which 
it has been enclosed from the first, so that it may 

‘take its place in our gallery precisely as the origi- 
nal is now found in the gallery of Lord Albemarle, 
I have also caused it to be insured in London. 

I cannot conclude this letter without suggesting 
—what, indeed, could not fail to have occurred to 
yourself—that we owe our respectful and grateful 
acknowledgments to the Earl of Albemarle for 
yielding to the desire which had been communicated 
to him, and allowing the portrait to be copied for 
us, and for the obliging interest he has taken in the- 
work, and the facilities he has afforded for its ac- 
complishment, Nor can we omit to express our 
obligations to Mr. Vernon Heath for the fidelity and 
success with which he has executed the commission 
given him by Mr. Duncan in our behalf. A full- 
length portrait of life-size, with so many details of 
dress and illustration, in a private gallery, at a long 
distance from the metropolis, was no easy thing to 
copy. 


THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION.—A dis- 
position has been manifested to depreciate the 
statesmanship of President Lincoln, and to repre- 
sent him as being guided in his decisions and acts, 
during the war, by the master mind of Mr. Seward, 
The testimony of his cabinet ministers, already 
given, show the contrary to have been the case. 
Secretary Welles, in his recent book, entitled 
“Lincoln and Seward,” has given full proofs of 
this fact. In the “ Life of Chief-Justice Chase,” 
recently published by the Appleton’s, may be found 
further proofs, in the diary of Judge Chase. Under 
the date of September 22d, 1862, (the date of the 
preliminary proclamation of emancipation), he 
says that on that day the President summoned his 
cabinet to.a meeting. All the members were in 
attendance, After reading a funny chapter from 
Artemus Ward’s book, he assumed a grave demeanor 
and informed them that he had thought much lately 
about an order on the subject of emancipation, 
which he had shown them, but which, on account 
of their objections, he had not issued. He told 
them that he had made a promise to himself and 
his Maker, that so soon as the insurgents should be 
driven out of Maryland, he would issue a procla- 
tion of emancipation. “I am going to fulfil that 
promise,” he said, “I have got you together,” he 
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continued, ‘to hear what I have written down. I 
do not wish your advice about the main matter, for 
that I have determined for myself. This I say 
without intending anything but respect for any 
of you. ° If there is anything in the 
expressions I use, or in any minor matters which 
any of you think had best be changed, I shall be 
glad to receive the suggestion, . . . I shall 
bear the responsibility of taking the course which 
I feel I ought to take.” 

Governor Seward, after saying, “ The general 
question having been decided, nothing can be said 
further about that,’ proposed a verbal alteration, 
which made the government declare that it would 
“maintain the freedom it proclaims,’ instead of 
** recognising ” it as the President had it. It was 
agreed to, and this was all that Mr. Seward had to 
do with this proclamation, Mr. Blair insisted upon 
filing his protest against the President’s action with 
the proclamation. 

A New Mission.—Recently a Chinese philoso- 
pher and political refugee from the “ Celestial Em- 
pire,” appeared as a public missionary in Boston. In 
a lecture which he delivered, in good English, 
he set forth the superiority of the moral doctrines 
of Confucius, who lived five hundred years before 
Christ, and stated as proof of his position, that in 
his Empire, containing one-third of the whole pop- 
ulation of the globe, there were not so many mur- 
ders annually as in our country of only 40,000,000 
inhabitants. He declared that nothing could save 
this country and Europe from the consequences of 
greed, cruelty and barbarity of the people, but the 
acceptance of the doctrines of Confucius, epitomized 
in his five cardinal principles, namely: Gravity, 
Propriety, Sincerity, Virtue and Filial Love. This 
is the first instance on record of a Chinese mission- 
ary: laboring to convert the heathen of Christian 
America, If he shall induce us to observe a stern 
adherence to the five cardinal principles of Confu- 
cius, he will have accomplished a good work. 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY.—The first centen- 
nial anniversary of the first meeting of the Conti- 
nental Congress, in the Carpenters’ Hall, Philadel- 
phia, was held by the Carpenters’ Company of that 
city (the owner of the venerable Hall, yet standing) 
on the 5th of September, 1874. The Hall was very 
beautifully decorated for the occasion, and in it were 
some relics one hundred years old. The front of 
the building was draped with the American flag, and 
over the doorway was an arch of gas-burners in- 
closed in globes, thirteen in number, for illumina- 
tion at night. Under these were the words—-the let- 
ters formed by gas-burners—THE NATION’s Bir TH- 
Piace. Among the interesting objects within the 
building was a portrait of Peyton Randolph, the 
presiding officer of that Congress, contributed by 
Mr. E. C. Knight; also the original portrait of Rev. 
Jacob Duché, who made the first prayer in Congress, 
contributed by Mr. John A. McAllister, its owner. 
An engraving from that portrait appeared in the 
March number of the RecorD, of the current year. 














Colonel Frank M. Etting presented a fac simile of 
the signatures of the members of that Congress. 
Many distinguished persons with national reputa- 
tions were present, among them Henry Wilson, 
the Vice-President of the United States. The meet- 
ing was organized early in the afternoon, by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. John Welsh as Chairman, and Mr. 
Charles S, Ogden as Secretary. After a prayer by 
Rev. Thomas F, Davies, Rector of St. Peter’s (Pro- 
testant) church, and an opening address by the 
chairman, Mr. Henry Armitt Brown delivered an 
oration. The literary exercises were concluded by 
the singing of a hymn entitled “ Centennial Jubi- 
lee,” written for the occasion by Dr. A. Beecher 
Barnes, adapted to the air of Auld Lang Syne. 


“THE INDIAN WALK.”’—On pages 55 and 229 
of Volume ILI. of the Recorp, may be found ac- 
counts of a great walk made in the interest of the 
proprietors of Pennsylvania, who purchased lands 
of the Indians, Interest on the subject has lately 
been revived by a meeting at the spot where the 
walk commenced—the site of a Chestnut tree, at 
the intersection of the Pennsville with the Dunham 
roads, in Wrightstown, Pennsylvania, The ‘ Doyles- 
town Democrat’ gives the following account of the 
gathering : 

“On Saturday, the 3d instant (Oct. 1874) a num- 
ber of gentlemen interested in historical research, 
met at Wrightstown Meeting House, where the 
Great Indian Walk of 1737 began. Among those 
present were John Jordan, Jr., and Messrs, Ward, 
Bonsall and Buck, of the Pennsylvania Iistorical 
Society; Gillingham Fell, of Philadelphia; Honor- 
ables Henry Chapman and Richard Watson, of 
Doylestown; Rev. Mr. Reichel, the Moravian His- 
torian, of Bethlehem; Drs. Evans and Robinson, 
of Hatborough, and several gentlemen of the vicin- 
ity. The assembled company numbered about 
twenty-five persons, including several ladies, who 
took an equal interest with the gentlemen in the 
historical meeting. They first repaired to the inter- 
section of the Pennsville with the Durham road, 
where stood the historical chestnut tree at which 
the great walk actually began. The tree was blown 
or cut down many years ago, and no trace of it is 
now to be seen; but the weight of evidence points 
to its standing at the south-west angle of these roads, 
in a field now owned by Martha Chapman. Local 
tradition fixes the tree at this point, and there are 
perons living in the neighborhood who recollect 
seeing the stump pointed out to them by old men of 
a passed generation, and long since deceased. After 
an inspection of the locality, the company adjourned 
to the school-house, on the grounds of the Wrights- 
town Meeting. Being called to order, Mr. William 
J. Buck was introduced, who read a paper on 
the Preliminary Walk of 1735, a performance not 
generally known to the public. He was followed 
by the Rev. Mr. Reichel, with a paper on Solomon 
Jennings, one of the ‘ Three Walkers,’ which gave 
additional information concerning this participator 
in the event. These gave rise to a considerable 
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discussion of the event which brought the company 
together.” 

The “ Preliminary Walk” above mentioned, was 
made by direction of Thomas Penn, for the purpose 
of marking out a road and seeing how much dis- 
tance coal be walked in a day and a half. This 
was just before a council of Indians, Great pains 
were taken to keepthis “trial trip” a secret from the 
Indians, so that a good bargain in favor of the Penn 
family might be made. On that occasion, it will be 
remembered, the Indians were defrauded out of 
about 1200 square miles of land. The defrauded 
Indians became very hostile. 


NATIONAL ORIGIN UF THE SIGNERS OF THE DE- 
CLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE.—A writer asserted 
recently that a majority of the signers were of 
Welsh origin, and said: “ As Welshmen, under 
Prince Madoc, were the first Europeans who made 
a permanent settlement in America, so it was men 
of the soil of Wales, either directly or by descent, 
who, more than all others, decided the question of 
the independence of the United States.” An ex- 
amination of the biographies of the signers reveals 
the fact that, while there were several of Welsh ori- 
gin, these were in a minority, 

Three of the signers—Tuornton, Smitu, and 
TayLor—were natives of Ireland. 

Four—Carrout, Reap, RuTLepGe and Mc- 
Kean—were of Irish descent. 

Two were native Scotchmen — Wiison and 
WITHERSPOON. 

Two were of Scotch descent—Livineston and 
Hoorrr. 

One was a native Welshman—Lewis. 

Seven were of Welsh origin—Wiui1aMs, Frorp, 
Lewis, Morris, JEYFERSON, CLYMER, GWINNETT 
(Gwynnedd) and Hewes, It is supposed that 
Ropert Morris was of Welsh origin, though he 
ranks as an Englishman: and there was a little 
Welsh blood in the ancestors of Joun Apams. 
Clymer’s wife, the daughter of Reese Meredith 
(originally Merody i). was of Welsh origin. 

One was of Swedish origin—Morton. 

One of Norman—Bartett. 

One of Austrian—Lynou. 

The thirteen signers from New England were 
generally direct descendants of the Puritans, and 
the remainder were from old English stock. 


A MEMORIAL Winpow.—The widow of Gen. 
James S. Wadsworth, who was killed in the battle 
of the Wilderness, in Virginia, bequeathed at her 
decease lately, the sum of $1000 to St. Michael’s 
Church in Geneseo, N. Y., for the purchase of a 
window to be placed in the house of worship of 
that society, in memory of, her husband, 


Just.—The Detroit Board of Education has 
abolished the distinction of sex in the matter of 
teachers’ salaries. Vassar College, at Poughkeepsie, 
led the way three years ago, in this much needed 
reform, Why should a woman who performs the 
labors of a man, receive less wages for the service 
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than a man? This absurd and unjust distinction, 
on account of sex, ought to be abolished in every 
department of business. 

SURVIVORS OF THE WAR WITH Mexico.—Early 
in 1869, an association was formed in Washington 
City, called “ The Association of Veterans of 1846,” 
composed of the survivors of the war with Mexico, 
the object being to secure for all suvivors of that 
war, a pension equal to that given to the soldiers of 
the war of 1812, 

On the 14th of September last, the Association 
celebrated the 27th anniversary of the surrender of 
the City of Mexico to the forces under General 
Scott. The ceremonies were held at Marshall Hall. 
An oration was delivered by Albert Pike, a New 
England poet and Confederate general, A poem 
by Mrs. Henningsen was also read. 

On the same day the “ Aztec Club,” composed 
of officers of the Mexican war, celebrated their 27th 
anniversary of their formation into an association in 
the City of Mexico, General Patterson of Phila- 
delphia presided, and was re-elected President of 
the Club, with Dr. Coppie, President of the Lehigh 
University, as Secretary. The Club were enter- 
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tained at dinner by President Grant, in the State 
dining-room. Among the invited guests present 
were heads of Departments and other distinguished 
gentlemen, 


PROPOSED MONUMENT TO FATHER MARQUETTE.— 
It has been proposed that the people of the “ North- 
west,” as the region around the upper Lakes and 
Upper Mississippi is called; should erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of Marquette, the Jesuit mis- 
sionary and first explorer of that country. It will 
be two hundred years in 1875 since he died and 
was buried at the mouth of the river that bears his 
name, on the eastern shore of Lake Michigan. It 
was on the 15th of May 1675. lt is also suggested 
that the most appropriate spot for the monument *is 
on Point St. Ignace, on the Island of Mackinaw, to 
which the Indians afterward conveyed his remains. 


A CENTENARIAN.—Russell Phillips died at Gil- 
mantown, New Hampshire, on the 14th of Septem- 
ber, aged one hundred and one years and eight 
months, He had voted at every Presidential elec- 
tion since the time of Washington, to whom he 
gave his first vote. 





OBITUARY. 


Bazi. HARRISON. 


Judge Bazi. Harrison, the pioneer settler of 
Kalamazoo County, Michigan, died on Prairie 
Ronde, on Sunday, August 31st, 1874, at the age of 


about one hundred and three years. He was first 
cousin of William Henry Harrison, President of the 
United States in 184%. His birth occurred in Frede- 
rick county, Maryland, in the spring of 1771. He 
was one of twenty-three children which his father 
had by two wives. Of these, eight sons fought for 
their country in the old war for independence. 

When he was a small boy Judge Harrison’s fam- 
ily crossed the Potomac and settled near Winchester, 
in Virginia. A few years later they settled in Penn- 
sylvania, where Bazil, then a boy fourteen years of 
age, worked in a distillery—a vocation in which he 
was engaged so long as he remained in Pennsylva- 
nia. His book education was meagre, but his nat- 
ural ability was ample and strong At the age of 
nineteen he wooed and won the daughter of a neigh- 
boring farmer, aged sixteer. years. Her mother op- 
pores the betrothal; her father sanctioned it. By 

is help an elopement and marriage was effected. 
To the latter her father was a witness. That bride 
and groom lived together about seventy years. 

Mr. Harrison lived: in Kentucky and Ohio. 
When,‘in 1812, his cousin, William Henry, was 
appointed Commander-in-chief of the Army of the 
North-West, Bazil-went upon the General’s “ Mill 
farm,” below Cincinnati, and worked it on shares. 
He afterwards purchased a farm, but, on account of 
military claims, had to pay for it several times over. 


He became discouraged and resolved to leave Ohio 
and emigrate to the North-West. In the autumn 
of 1828 he left his home; with wife, children and 
grandchildren, to the number of twenty-one, and 
made his way toward the almost unknown land of 
Michigan, With sheep, swine, cows and horses, 
and covered vehicles, this family made a conspicuous 
“emigrant train.” They passed by Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, then on the borders of civilization, and 
afterwards saw few persons excepting Indians, 
These directed them to the “ great prairie’””—Prairie 
Ronde, as the French called it. When they arrived 
on its border they were delighted with the beauty 
of the landscape and determined to settle there. In 
the bosom of the prairie is a little sheet of water, 
now known as Harrison’s Lake. They were wel- 
comed by Sagaman, Chief of the Pottowatomies. 
Mr. Harrison was then fifty-seven years of age. 

On Prairie Ronde the emigrants seated them- 
selves, the parents for life, and the rest of the family 
for awhile. They built a large log-house in which 
they all wintered, and in the spring they planted in 
the virgin soil. They were compelled to go to Fort 
Wayne for their seed wheat and pay $7 a bushel for 
it; and the nearest flouring-mill was at Elkhart, 
Indiana. Game was abundant in the forests and 
streams, and they never suffered from lack of food. 

Other settlers soon joined Mr. Harrison and his 
family, and he was chosen Justice of the Peace. 
Soon afterward Governor Cass commissioned him 
Associate Judge of the Kalamazoo County Court. 
At that time he and the young woman with whom 
he eloped and married about forty years before, had 















seventeen children, of whom eight are now living, 
the oldest eighty-three years of age. His living 
descendants now number ¢wo hundred and twenty. 

Judge Harrison was the original of “ Buzzing Ben 
Boden,” the Bee-hunter of Cooper’s novel, “ The 
Oak Openings,” the scenes of which are laid in Kala- 
mazoo county, where the novelist had considerable 
landed property. The judge was an inveterate bee- 
hunter, and well understood the habits of the insect. 
On one occasion, when Mr. Cooper visited Kala- 
mazoo, the judge said to him: “So you got me into 
your book, Mr. Cooper?” Yes,” replied the no- 
velist; “I had to have some one, judge, and you 
seemed to be about the right sort of a person to 
make my bee-hunter out of.” ‘ Well, Mr. Cooper,” 
said the judge, “you are a smart man, or at least 
they say you are; but you ought to know better 
than to make a bee light on clover. Zhey are too 
smart for that ; they don’t fool away with red clover 
when there’s sweeter flowers easier to get at.”” “O, 
I meant white clover,’ answefed the novelist. 
“ Well,” replied the judge, “ you are a smart man— 
at least they say you are—but you ought to know 
that there wasn’t any white clover here at the time 
you speak of. White clover don’t come until after 
settlers come.” 

Judge Harrison was an excellent man‘in all the 
relations of life. Kind-hearted, generous, hospita- 
ble, and eminently a peace-maker in his neighbor- 
hood. He was an active politician of the Jackson 
Democratic school, until 1860, when he voted for 
Mr. Lincoln for President, and ever afterward acted 
with the Republican party. His first vote was cast 
for Washington, in 1792, His last appearance in 
public was last year, when he attended a meeting of 
the pioneers of Kalamazoo county. To that meet- 
ing he said: “I am one hundred and two years old, 
and, thank God,I have not an enemy in the world.” 
For full seventy years he was a member of the 
Methodist Church, in highest standing. ‘ 

The materials for the above brief sketch hav 
been drawn from an interesting history of the Pio- 
neer, from the pen of Mr, J. H. Stone, formerly edit- 
or of the “ Kalamazoo Telegraph.” 


FRANCOIS PIERRE GUILLAUME GUIZOT. 

As a historian, GuizoT belonged to thé world. 
His was a brilliant career in literature and states- 
manship; and a great intellectual light went out 
when, on Sunday, the 12th of September, 1874, this 
eminent man died in France, his native country. 

Guizot was born in 1787. When he was about 
seven years of age, his Protestant mother fled with 
him to escape the terrors and perils of the Revolu- 
tion in Paris, in the vortex of which his father had 
perished. At the age of eighteen years, young 
Guizot returned to Paris. Napoleon the First was 
then at nearly the height of his imperial power, Fond 
of literary pursuits from early youth, the future histo- 
rian produced his first work,—a dictionary of 
French Synonyms, at the age of twenty-two years. 
He was a friend of the Bourbons, and in 1817, he 
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became a royal Councillor of State and Director of 
the Communal and Departmental administration of 
the restored monarch. Although but little more 
than thirty years of age, he was then widely known 
for his attainments in literature and statesmanship. 
He was a member of the last cabinet of the last 
Bourbon King of France, with M. Thiers, who 
was Premier. He was also in the cabinet of Louis 
Phillipe, the Orleanist, and ruled that body. With 
the fall of Louis, the historian practically disap- 
peared as a statesman. As an author he was 
equally eminent. He wrote and published many 
books, and performed much service as a journalist. 
He wrote an admirable essay on the life, correspon- 
dence and writings of Washington; but he is more 
popularly known, as an author, in America, by his 
* History of Civilization,’ written whilst he was as- 
sistant Professor of History at the University of 
Sorbonne, when he was a young man. 

Guizot was twice married. Both wives were lit- 
erary women, His first wife was Mlle. Pauline de 
Muelan, who was fourteen years his senior, They 
were married in 1812, when he was 25 years of 
age, and she 39. In 1828, he married a niece of 
his first wife, who lived only until 1835. Through- 
out his long life, extended to eighty-seven years, he 
held fast to Protestantism in Roman Catholic 
France, 





Henry WASHINGTON Leg, D, D., LL. D. 
The Bishop of the diocese of Iowa, HENRY 
WASHINGTON LEE, died on the 27th of September, 
from the effects of a sprain of his right hand occa- 
sioned by a fall down stairs. An abscess was formed, 
and while he was greatly prostrated, amputation of 
the hand was found to be necessary, He did not 
survive the shock, 

Bishop Lee was one of twelve children of Colo- 
nel, Roswell Lee, who was commandant of the U. 
S. Armory at Springfield, Mass., for about twenty 
years, He was born at Hamden, Connecticut, on 
the 29th of July, 1815, and, at his death, was the 
last syrvivor of six brothers, who grew to manhood, 
In early life he taught school, and by his earnings 
obtained a seminary education, He married a 
daughter of Governor Marcus Martin, in 1838. 
Having entered the ministry, he worked with zeal 
in ‘tthe establishment of a Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Springfield, of which he became rector 
in 1840. In 1848 he was chosen rector of St. 
Luke’s Church, in Rochester, N. Y. There he re- 
mained until he was chosen Bishop of the diocese 
of Iowa, in 1854, since which time he had made his 
residence at Davenport. 

Bishop Lee was known as one of the most posi- 
tive and unyielding of the evangelical ministers in 
his communion, and had attained eminence as a 
leader of that wing of the Protestant Epis 
Church in America. His fraternal sympathies with 
true Christians of every name, was conspicuous, 
Outspoken on all occasions, he was a safe man in 
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every relation in life, for he was honest. Bishop 
Lee-will be greatly missed in the councils of his 
church at a time when the exercise of a liberal 


spirit and common sense are required to stem the 
flood of folly and bigotry with which the Church is 
threatened. 
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William the Third as a Reformer; An Address 
delivered before the New York Historical Society, at 
the celebration of its Sixty-ninth Anniversary, Tues- 
day, Fanuary 6,1874. By FrReperic DE PeysTer, 
LL.D., President of the Society. Published for the 
Society. 8vo, pp. 36. This Address, which the 
REcORD noticed and gave a synopsis of soon after 
its delivery, has been elegantly printed for the 
Society, and bears, as a frontispiece, a portrait of 
William the Third finely engraved on steel. A 
copy of the address for this purpose was solicited 
by a resolution of the Society, The address clearly 
shows the fact that the influence of William and 
his administration upon the destinies of America 
was great and salutary. 


Northern California, Oregon and the Sandwich 
Islands, By CHARLES Norpuorr, author of “ Cali- 
fornia: for Health, Pleasure and Residence.” 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Small gto. pp. 256. 

This is another of the charming records of: travel 
and observation from the pen of one of our most 
accomplished and useful writers, who never fails to 
interest and instruct his readers. This volume gives 
us valuable information concerning lands not known, 
excepting in dim outline, to the great mass of 
Americans. His former work on portions of our 
Pacific coast possessions, treated of parts of Cali- 
fornia better known. This gives us pictures by pen’ 
and pencil of the northern and less known portions 
of California, of Oregon and portions of Washing- 
ton Territory, to Victoria in Vancouver’s Island, and 
the Sandwich Islands. It is embellished by a map, 
a portrait of Kalakaua, the present King of the 
Sandwich Islands, and 97 views of persons, places 
and things, well engraved on wood. 


Lincoln and Seward. Remarks upon the Me- 
morial Address of Charles Francis Adams, on the 
late Wm. H. Seward, with Incidents and Comments 
Llustrative of the Measures and Policy of the Ad- 
ministration of Abraham Lincoln; and Views of 
the relative positions of the late President and Sec- 
retary of State. By GIDEON WELLEs, Ex-Secretary 
of the Navy. New York: Sheldon & Company. 
12mo. pp. 215. 

This long title-page indicates the general scope 
of the work, which first appeared in the pages of 
the “ Galaxy,” in which the author has published 
many papers relating to men and circumstances 
conspicuous in the late Civil War. When the 
Memorial Address alluded to (delivered before the 
Legislature of the state of New York) was pub- 
lished, in the spring of 1873, the surviving members 
of the cabinet of the late Mr. Lincoln, feeling that 


the orator had misconceived the character of the 
late President, when he asserted that he “had to 
deal with a superior intellectual power’? when he 
came in contact with Mr. Seward, and more to the 
same effect, resolved to vindicate the character of 
their chief. Mr, Welles and Postmaster-general 
Blair were the only survivors of the eight cabinet 
ministers who first met Mr. Lincoln in council. 
Mr. Blair requested Mr. Welles to prepare the 
Vindication, and this book isthe result. Mr. Welles 
says Mr. Adams “ had not an intimate acquaintance 
with Mr. Lincoln,and evidently but a slight general 
knowledge of his character,’ and asserts that Mr. 
Adams, from the beginning, ‘ misconceived the 
character and undervalued and underrated the capa- 
bilities and qualities of one of the most sagacious 
and remarkable men of the age.”” The ex-Secretary 
-fortifies his position by a great array of facts in the 
course of Mr, Lincoln’s career as President of the 
Republic at a critical time, which prove him to be 
a really. greater man than Mr. Seward, and that 
many of the public acts of that eminent Secretary 
during the war were inspired by the sagacious Presi- 
dent. ' 


Licking County's Gallant Soldiers who died in 
defence of our Glorious Union and of Human Free- 
dom. Published by the Licking County (Ohio) 
Soldiers’ Monumental Association. Newark: 8vo. 

. 29. This pamphlet contains brief notices of 
the soldiers referred to, giving the numbers. of their 
companies and regiments, and the place of the 
death of each. 


Catalogue of Manuscripts and Relics in Wash- 
ington’s Head-quarters at Newburgh, N. Y. With 
Historical Sketch. Prepared for the Trustees under 
Act of May 11th 1874, by E. M. RUTTENBER. 
I2mo. pp- 74. 

This pamphlet contains extracts from the will of the 
late Enoch Carter, of Newburgh, who bequeathed to 
that city his “ Pictures and Works of Art”? in trust 
to be preserved and kept in Washington’s Head- 
quarters; a list of the articles of curiosity belong- 
ing to Mr. Carter; an interesting historical sketch 
of the mansion and its associations ; and an analy- 
tical Catalogue of the manuscripts and relics con- 
tained in the mansion. It is embellished with a 

icture of the exterior of the building, from Judge 
Morrell’s “ Hand-book of Washington’s Head- 

uarters ;” a view of the famous room with seven 

coors and one window, and pictures of “ The 
Temple,” “ Knox’s Head-quarters,”* “ Dutch Church 
at;Fishkill,” and ‘ Beacon,” copied from Lossing’s 
“ Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution.” 





